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PREFACE 


»I^«TT3»i^r»imf H ^fif 'nc^rt «rftrn 11 
fflSTORY FROM THE PURX^IAS 

Political history of ancient India contained in the Puri^as is 
in the form of ^nealogical lists of royal dynasties from the 
earliest times down to the beginning of the Vikataka-Gupta 
period. For the early history of India before the Mahabhjrata 
war the Puraw constitute the main source of information. 
Scholars like Keith and Macdoncll are sceptical about the his* 
torical value of the Puriw. They doubt the historicity of any 
event which is not explicitly mentioned in the Rgveda and con¬ 
demn the PurSnic account as “inaccurate.”^ But K^'cda and 
other works of the Vedic literature do not actually deal with his¬ 
tory ; they contain only religous prayers and philosophical aspira¬ 
tions of ancient India and their historical account consists of 
merely a few stray references to certain rulers or eveitis. The 
Puratjas alone give something like a continuous historical narrative. 
That is why Pargiter gives more weight to the PurS^ic tradition 
than to the evidence of the Vedic literature. 

Many genuine historical traditions of great antiquity are 
embodied in the royal genealogies of the Purlnas and many 
historical facts of great importance can be detected in the figur¬ 
ative and allegorical descriptions and mythological stories con¬ 
tained in them. Tlius, it is true, as Dr. Pusalkar asserts, that “the 
evidence of the Purium, on the other hand, cannot be ruled out 
altogether, because despite a good deal of what U untrustworthy 


I. Vedic Index, II. p. 187, 



2 HBTORY mOM TIIR PURA^JAS 

in them, they alone contain lomething like a continuous historical 
narrative, and it U absurd to suppose that the eUboratc royal 
genealogies were all merely figments of imagination or a tissue of 
falsehoods.*’^ 

Vincent A. Smith r t j- 

While discussing the sources of the early history of India 
V. Smith observes : “Tlie mnst systematic record of lndip> histori¬ 
cal tradition is that preserved in the dynastic llsu of the PurSijas. 
Five out of the eighteen works of this class namely Vayu. MaUya, 
Vi|i>u, Brahmitjda and Bhagavata contain such luts. The 
Brahmai)da and the Vgyu, as well as the Matsya, which has large 
later additions, appear to be the earliest and moat authoritative. 
Theory required that a Puriqa should deal with five topics of 
primary creation, secondary creation, genealogies of gods and 
patriarchs, reigns of various Manus, and the histories of the old 
dynasUes of kings. The last named of the five topics U the only 
one which concerns the hUtorian. Modern European writers have 
been inclined to disparage unduly the authority of the Purgnic 
lists, but closer study finds in them much genuine and valuable 
historioal tradition.”* 


F. E. PAEorrEE 

Pargiter utilisod the PurEijas and his valuable researches arc 
embodied in his works viz.. ‘Ancient Indian Hiswrical Tradition’ 
and ‘The PurEqa Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age . He holds 
that the Bhavisya Puriqa in its early form was the origin^ 
from which the Matsya, Viyu. and Brahmiq^a Purinai derived 
their dynastic lUts. “Mr. Pargitor holds that the first compilation 
of historical matter may have been made in the reign of the 
Xndhra king, Yiynairi, about the end of the second century after 
Christ; that the first certoin compilation was made in onginal 
BhavUya PurJna about A. D. 260 ; that the Bhavifya account was 
revised about A. D. 315-20 and the same account was again 
feviMxl a few year, later, about A. D. 325-30.Thus it 


1. Vedie Age, p. 305. 

2. E. H. I., pp. 11-12. 

3. Ibid., p. 24. 
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to the credit of Pargtter to discuti the hiatorical value of the 
Puriw. In hia Ancient Indian Hiitoric*! Tradition, Pargiter 
hat ditetmed the diffi:rcnt genealogical lisU. The Purina text of 
the DyoMiica of Kali Age discuxied the hUtorical dynasties that 
ruled over different paru of the cotmtry from 60^ B. C. to about 
the beginning of the fourth century A..O. 

E. J. RaPSON 

PfX>f. Raipson (G H.I., Vol. 1) also discussed the historical 
tradition embodied in the Pur&pas with the help of Bijddhist and 
Jain sources.^ 

Dr. A. D. Pusalkar also diocusied the Purl^ic genealogies in 
the work, styled Vedtc Age*, where he has discussed the compa¬ 
rative value of the Pura^as as sources of traditional history*. 

The works of V, EL R. Diluhiuu' *(SoBie Aspects of the Vgyu 
Purgna and the Matsya Purai>a, as well as Purli;a Index—3 
Volumes) and R. C. Hazra (Puri^ic Records on Hindu Rites and 
Customs, Studies in the Upa-Purai)as-2 Vois.) are important and 
valuable. But the political history is tutaHy neglected there. 
Dr. Hazra's Studies in the Puri^ic Records on Hindu Rites and 
Customs is ‘devoted mainly to detiisnine the chronology of the 

Purai^ chapters.It coosUts of two parts. Part I deals 

with the chronology of the PuriJ)ic chapters and Part II discusses 
the "Hindu Society before 200 A. D. and from 3rd. to the 6th. 
century A. D”. He has referred to the appesuance of Muhiun- 
madans* in the above mentioned work ; but he is not concerned* 
with the impact of these foreigners on die history, politics and 
society of the early medieval India. Hazra holds even the Maurya 
monarchs to be Shdras.* It is untenable. 


1. CHI., Vol. 1. Chap. XIII, pp. 274-284. 

2. Vedic Age, pp. 267-329. 

3. Ibid., pp. 304-311. 

4. P.R.H.R.C., pp. 19, 114, 118, 120, 124. 

5. Ibid., p. 218. 

6. Ibid., p. 245. 





4 flllTORY FROM TUB PD^HAS 

The workiofD.R. Patil (Cuhural HUtory from the \'^yu 
Purina^ and S. G. Kantawal* (Cultural History from the Mats^^ 
Purina) as well as the works of V. S. Agrawal (Matsya A. 

Study. Vimana Purao* A Study. Mirkaij^cya Puriija Lka 
Adhayayna). S. D. Gyani (Agni Purina A Study), S. N. 
(Pauri-iic Dharma cvatfi Samaja) and Pathaka (Visiju Puratja Ka 
Bhirata) throw much light on the cultural history of ancient India. 

I tried to discuss the historical imporunce of the Skanda Purina as 
a valuable source of North Indian History as well as for the history 
3 f the Pillavai, Colas and Pandyas in ‘tlie Studies in the Skanda 
Puri^ (Parti)’. Historical genealogies were also discussed ■ m 
my Garuda Purina (Eka Adhyayana). 

However, the work done so far on the Purinic studies is 
very scanty and requires more attention of the scholars towards 
it. There arc sUll some Puraijas which have not been studied at 
*11 or have been studied only superficially. As such, even the 
Varlh* Puriija, which is believed to be a manual of religious 
prayers by WiUon, Wintcmiia and Hatra contains valuable 
historical information.^ 

The dynastic lists and liistorical facts regarding the royal 
dynasties after the Mahibharata war preserved in the Puriqas arc 
corroborated by the epigraphic, numismatic and literary souri»- 
foreign and indigenous. The historical fact, occunng in the 
Buddhist and Jain literature and accounts of Greek and Chmese 
Utcraiure bear testimony to the historicity of the Purajic genea¬ 
logies. Epigraphic records, coins and seals of many king* of t^ 
Puriinic lists, after the Mahibhirata war, have been unearthed 
during the last three centuries. Thus the historical tradition, 
pre^ivedin the Purina* are not altogether without foundation. 
In fact much of the Puriqic account «« a genuine chiomcle of 
periotu if not of occurrences”.* 

Pan^iu Baladcva Upidhyiya ha, also discussed Pauranic 


1. Studies in the Varaha Purina, Chapter II. 
Ibid., pp. 66-70- 

2. Wilson, Vishqu P. Preface, p. LXIV. 
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genealagics in his work, Pura^a Vimaria.* 

Dr. P. L. Bhargava has alto discussed the Pur2i)ic genealogies* 
and has proved therein that the genealogical account preserved in 
the Purai^as agrees in every way with the evidence supplied by 
the Vedic literature.”* 

Dr. R. Morton Smith has developed the work of Pargiter in 
his work — Dates and Dynasties in Earliest India*. Thus the 
importance of the Purlnas for the study of Ancient Indian History 
is evident. Dr. Smith has utilised the archaeological data to 
substantiate the Puraqic statements. 

The accounts relating to the historical dynasties viz., §ai(u> 
nlgas, Nandas, Mauryai, Suhgas, Kaijvayanas, Andhras aiul 
'various local dynasties take the thread of history upto the early 
fourth century of the Christian era i. c. upto the reign of the 
Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. Dr. Smith has discussed 
the dates upto the rulers of the Andhra dynasty. Most of the 
dales assigned to the rulers of these historical dynasties are already 
known from the works of V. A. Smith, D. R. Bhandarkar, H. C. 
Rayebaudhuri, Rapson, Rhys Davids, and others. 

At present, we arc concerned here only with the PoatGupta 
hbtory of ancient India. 

Pargiter held that the Bliavifya was the first Purii>a to give 
an account of the dynasties of the Kali age, and the Matsya, V2yu, 

Brahmai)4a got their Accounts from it.Such accounts were 

composed in or near I lagadha more particularly, which was one 
of the chief centres if political life and thought during those 
times about seven c< iluries B. C. after writing was introduced 
into India.”* Pargiu • holds, like oilier wcstcru sciiolars, that 
art of writing was intri luced into India about 7th century B. G. 
and repeatedly Pargite refers to the Hindus’ lack of the historical 
sense.** 


1. PV., pp. 351-397. 

2. India in the Vedic Age. Chapicr IV. 

3. Ibid., p. 88. 

4. D.K.A., Introduclio:, pp. XXVI—XXVII; cf. A.I.H.T., p. 54. 

5. A.I.H.T., pp. 67, 74, 96, etc. 
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Dr. Morton Smith devoted about 338 pages of his valuable 
book (Dates aud Dyaasties in Earliest ludia) to the traditional 
history and about 46 pages to the historical dynasties. 

As regards the chronology of the historical dynasties, Dr. 
Smith did not study the historical gleanings from the Skanda 
Pura^ where I had discussed the dates of Vikrano&ditya, fiCLdraka, 
Nandarajya and Budha (Gupta) 

It U not fair to say that in the past Brahmanas or Hindus 
lacked historical sense. We lack it today, most of the Indian 
scholan rely upon Pargiter and they have not cared to assess the 
‘Itibisa-samuccayaih’ given in the Bhavifya Pura^. Its text is 
faulty and corrupt; but it exhibits its historical interest in describ¬ 
ing the old dynasties which ruled in the diflerent parts of the 
country. It tells us that Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyaa and 
even $udras had been ruling over the different parts of the 
country.* It refers to §isunaga, Klkavar^a, Kutraujas, Vedani- 
iira (■■Bimbisara), Ajltaripu (•■^Eta^atru), Darbhaka (Dar.'aka), 
Udayifva (Udayin), Nandavardhana, Nandasuta, PriyBnanda, 
Devananda, Yajnabhahga, Mauryananda, Mahinanda, Gautama- 
Sakyamuni (founder of Buddhism), Buddhodana, B&kyasimha, 
Buddhasiihha, Candragupta, Bindusar.a, and Atoka.* Then the 
thread of history takes us to Kanyakubja and then to the four Raja- 
puta dynasties of Paramara (Pr^mara), Capahani (Cahamana), 
Parihlra (Pratih^ra) and the fourth dynasty of CZiukya (which is 
not mentioned here). It refers to the destruction of Buddhists.* 
Thus we get an outline of history and references to historical and 
cultural events like the decline of Buddhism in the so csdlcd 
Rajaputa Period. But the historians of Ancient India, particularly 
those who have devoted tbetiuelves to the Purgnic studies, did not 
care to unravel history from this corrupt text. 

The Skanda PurE^a, an important work in its class, has been 


1. St. Sk. Parti, pp. 178-184. 

2. Bhavifya P., Pratisarga Parva, HI. 4, 27. 

3. Ibid., HI. 6. 26-44. 

4. Ibid., HI. 6. 45-47. 

5. Ibid., III. 6. 48. 
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totally neglected because of its voluminous size. It throws 
valuable light not only on the history of the Nandai, and the 
Ouptls, but it also throws valuable light on the history of Madhya* 
deSa sdter the reign of the Kush^na king Vlsudeva, the so called 
one of the darkest periods of her history, to the rise of the 
Imperial Guptas. 

Some misconceptions have taken deep roots in the minds of 
the Furinic investigators who hold that account of the future kings 
seem to stop with the Imperial Guptas and their oontemporaries. 
This notion still persists that no important dynasty or monarch of 
India has been mentioned in the Pur&iias. Hence I felt an urge to 
explore the Purit)£ri)ava and the following i>agcs reveal the 
results of my venture. 

History of ^sahka particularly the co>ns of Sa^SAka with 
Soma tmd Somc<vara—Vrs2ianah—depicting Jayabhiteka have 
been discussed here for the hnt time. 

While dealing with Sanskrit literature Dr. Brough observes : 
“The old epics and Puriqic legends grew up in part at the oourU 
of kings, where they were recited by profcnional bards or 
minstrels known as Sutat. But it is also clear that they were 
never wholly divorced from the popular audiences of the villages, 
who have always listeirod with eager attention while the wandering 
story-teller or one of their own learned elders recited the old 
tales"*. “The present form of the Purioas, and still more the 
Upapurai)RS, probably represents the work of temple-priests eager 
to glorify the god whom they served, and to attract worshippers 
to his shrine***. "The Viyu and Padma Puriiuts tcU us how 
ancient genealogies, talcs and ballads were preserved by the sutat 

and they describe the Suia*s duty.The V2yu (1, 31-2) says— 

“The suta*s special duty as perceived by goodmen of old was to 
preserve dte genealogies of gods, fshis and most glorious kings, 

and the traditions of greatinen.The Padma (V. I. 27-8) says 

."This is the sum’s duty from primaeval lime.to compose 


1. Ch. En., Vol. XII. p. 206. 

2. Ibid., Vol. XI. p. 378. 
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the geaealogics of gods, ndiii and most glorious kings and the 
eulogies of greatmen. 

MahibhXrata also refers to the appointment of SQta at a minister 
well'Vcrsed in the Purii^as and gifted with the eight virtues*. He 
was a member of the royiU cabinet comprising eight ministers*. 
Thus the references to glorious kings (rijfiim chiraita tejasXm, 
Vlyu. I. 31; rijnXm amita tcjasaih, Padma, V. 1. 27) like 
SajZhka, Vikramasila, TLma (NXgabhata II). Bhoja and Klsirija 
Chandradeva, reflects the redaction of the Purlnas by SQtas in 
the royal courts to which were attached. Hence the Puranat did 
not cease their interest in the post-Gupta history of Ancient India. 
The SQtas were anxious to find out the causes of the Turkish 
occupation of the country*. 

Visnudharmottara (K.han^ I, Chap. 74) gives tu an analysis 
of our national decay by describing the condition of BhXratavarf a 
in the 'Ks{i)a*yuga'. It refers to struggle between ksatriyas and 
Brihmanas. The letter were assisted by Vaityas and Sudras in 
their struggle against the former. It b here in this context that 
the Visnudharmottara refers to ‘Sasihkaih dvijejam Somam* or 
Raji Soma, who b the same as Sa-'^fika, the celebtatcd king of 
Gau^a. We also find here references to Sura and Pramiti, the 
defender of faith in the Madhyadesa. The former seems to be the 
founder or Sura-Vaihsa. Pramiti, an important ruler of Ancient 
India, is mentioned in the Viyu, Matsya, Brahmih^, MSrkan- 
^eya, Skanda and Visnudharmoitara. Hit account could not 
escape the notice of the eminent Indologist, Dr. V. S. Agrawal, 
who identified Pramiti with Gandragupta II Vikram2dilya. 
Present studies prove that the Pur^ijns took keen interest in the 
hblory of the Hindu Medievel India. 


1. A.H.T., p. 15. 

2. Sinti P., LXXXV. 9(1): stseTrsTJwjnjfaf (jd qYnftwr I 

3. Ibid., LXXXV. II. 

4. Skanda P., V. iii. 5. 14. 




Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION . 

Collapse of the Gupta Empire was followed by the rapid dis¬ 
integration of the entire political system. Tlie vast well-knit empire 
was turned into the forces of disintegrating units—the petty warring 
states. It led to the epoch of anarchy marked by the conflicts 
between Brahmanas and Ksatriyai. The Nfahabhlrata asserts that 
friendship between Brahmanas and Kfatriyns leads to the happi¬ 
ness of the subjects'. If they do not respect each other, destru¬ 
ction would befall the people*. 

To Jiutify the truth of this statcmcitt an old story about the 
discouise between .Aila’s son and Kasyapa is recited. Aila’a son 
exclaimed : "When the Brahmana forsakes the Ksatriya or the 
Kfatriya forsakes the Brahmaija, who amongst them should be 
considered superior, and upon whom would the other orders 
depend and maintain themselves ? Kafyapa replied :— 

"Ruin befalls the kingdom of the Ksatriya when the Brah¬ 
man and Ksatriya light against each other. The robbers attack 
that kingdom in which anarchy reigns and all goodmen regard the 
king as a Micccha*. Mutual rivalry between Brlhniaius and 
Kiatriyas causes unbearable distress to the people*. 

The Br^mana contributes to the advancement of the Kfatri- 
yas, and the Kfatriya leads to that of the Brahmanas*. 

1. Ssnii P., LXXIII. 4 (ii) : tngwflrw BTSfRiq inn i 

2. Ibid., LXXIII. 5 (i) : SRT f? I 

3. Ibid., LXXIII. 7-8. 

M. N. Dutt, ( .^aoti Parva, English Translation, LXXIII. 0 ) 
refers to Micccha. 

4. Saiiti P., LXXIII. 28 (i-li) : i 

gan |:5f II 

5. Ibid. LXXIII. 32 (i) : TOtTfcT 8T# sni?! | 
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The next chapter (§inti Parva, LXXIV) comprising a dis¬ 
course between Mucukunda and VaiSravatja also upholds the 
importance of concord and co-operation among the Brahmanas 
and the Kfatriyas. It asserts ; “If their energies are exercised 
separately, they would never be able to keep up the world. 

These ideals of unity were upheld in the Gupta age. 
Samudragupu was asked to protect the entire earth ( pahyevam- 
urvim-iti)*. He became a ‘prasara-dharani-bandha^,** as well as 
Dharma-pricTra-bandhalj*. 

Alter conquering this earth, he strove to conquer the Tndra- 
loka’ or Svarga by his virtuous deeds*. TTicsc ideab of the Gupta- 
kingship were predominant throughout the golden period of the 
Gupta age and even after it. The inscriptions and coins present 
some close parallelism with this epic-ideal of an exalted soverei¬ 
gnty based on the following points 

(i ) Ideal of the conquests of two worlds—here and beyond ; 

f4rtrTtr«rPT: n Santi P., LXXIV. 4. 

(ii) Ideal of an all-India Government:— 

rtxrrf^ i Saoti p., lxxiv. 17 (i). 

(ill) Attainment of sovereignty by means of valour :— 

Ttwf 1 Santi P., LXXIV. 18. 

( iv ) Atuimnent of fame and glory based on the conquest of 
the earth which was unoonquered before and it was 
based on the king’s devotion to (sva) dharma (i. e.) 
kfatra-dharma, (cf. Santi Parva, LXXIV. 19) as well as 
to Brahmanas :— 


1. Slnti Parva., LXXIV. 13. 

2. Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta, line 8. 

3. Ibid., line 24. 

4. Ibid., line 15. 

5. Ibid., lines 29-30, 

cf, the Coin-legends on the obverse sides of Kaca type. Standard 
ty^, Archer type, 4 Awamedha type etc, 



INTRODUCTION 


II 


Jit TIW I 

aw»Jiftrftr«n^4T n 

§Rnij P., Lxxrv. 21 


Brahm*nl»m had ceased to be predominant religion after the 
fall of the Suhgai. But "with the consolidation of the power of the 
Imperial Guptas in Northern India the situation changes at once. 
The majority of records diKOvered upto date are Brahmanical 
and not Jain or Buddhist. It cannot be denied for a moment that 
State patronage went to Brahmanas only, though there is no direct 
evidence to prove this siaUment, The indirect evidence is to be 
found in the five Damodarpur and the four Faridpur plates, all 
of which refer to the settlements of land on Hindu Gods or 


Brahmai7ai"^. 

Fa-hien also noticed the decline of Buddhism and the rise of 
flourishing nature of Brahmanism*. Despite their leanings to¬ 
wards Brahmanism, Gupta rulers were tolerant towards Buddhism 
and JainUm. Prof. R. D. Banerji observes that “The>' arc clearly 
different from the Vardhanas of Thanesar in this respect*'*. While 
commenting on the religious Assembly at Kanauj organised by 
Har^a, Dr. Mookeiji observes : “It was also on that occasion that 
Harfa unfortunately exhibited some amount-of b^ry aiuifalolc- 
rance not iff kceping^ with thegcncfal. tenor of^us policy -mjA ad¬ 
ministration, oivthe^wide4icarted charily that distioguish*d *h«n 
as a man. At that Assembly, as we have already seen, the empe¬ 
ror cast a slur on the Brahminical religion in many ways.The 

king’s intolerant altitude at the Assembly was a^wered by a plot 

on his own life designed by Brahmins who were in revolt. 

SimUarly his contemporary ruler of East IndU, Saiahka is knoi^ 
a,‘the enemy and oppressor of Buddhism'*. Thus we notice the 
social and religious tension based on mutual rivalry^_ 


1. R. D. Banerji. A.I.G., pp. 113-114. 

2. Uiksliilar, G.P., p. 201; J. Lcggc, Fa-hicn Travels, p. 113; 
cf. Gupta Polity, p. 331. 


3. A.I.G., p. 102. 

4. R.K. Mookerji, Harsha , pp. 143-144. 

5. Watters ‘On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in 


India (I061}i 


II, p. 115 
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The Visijudharmottararh, which represents this epoch of Indian 
history, also lefcrs to fierce fight between Kfatriyat and Brihmanas 
which led to decline and disaster in Bharatavarsa*. Dr. Ishvari 
Prasada asserts that *'Thc remarks of Alberuni about the high 
character of the Hindus arc corroborated by an other Arab travel¬ 
ler, Al-Idrisi. But India immersed in philosophy and 

bent upon a separatist policy was sure to fall an easy prey to 

foreign invaden.’**. Dificrent attempts were made to csta- 

blish unity in the country. The diiukers suggested dlfTercnt remc- 
, dies to cure the nation sufiering from the political, social and 
religious ills. But before the emergence of the national forces of 
integration, the Turkish avalanche engulfed the sacred country. 
Pratiharas and Candcllas made a bold bid to present a concerted 
and stable stale to avert the national calamity, But time astd fate 
had their way through the faults of the nation. It is aptly por¬ 
trayed by the Hindu thinkers as Kali-age. Abo I kilasya citratiL. 

•. The Gupta empire during the closing years of the reign of 
;.Xumaragupta I fell on evil days and his death sounded the death- 
knell of the dynasty, Uiough Skandagupta saved it awhile from 
disruption apd extinction. The internal dissension and external 
iavasiuns sapped the, vj^stjity qji the .Gupt,a Empire., There seems 
, to be a w.ar.pf.sucpcMipq among the Gupta princes after the death 
„.of KumAragpptB X i<;C,.v)-apeti'a Sfrvan i^anujcn^ta-^putran laksmt 
svayam yam varayaucakara, Junagarh Rock Inscription, verse 5). 

llic Skaiida Pur^a refers to a Magadhan ruler Budha, whose 
epoch comes t>> 4iNi A.D. He is stated to be an incarnation of 
• Visnu, tlie defender of faith (dharma-pata). Ho is a'oditcd to 
have accomplished notable deeds. One of such great acliievcments 
was his victory over violent and fierce people styled Jyotirbindu- 
mukhiis, who caused terror in Magadha. They were the Hunas, 
who arc tneniiohed in the Juuagarh Rock Inscripclon of Skanda¬ 
gupta as Mlect'has. MJcccha-mukba is a synoym of copper. 
Hence Jyoiirbindu-inukltas or the coppery-faccs resembling the 
lustrous spark of the Sun or fire (jyotirbindu) corresponds to 

1. Visnudharmottaram I, Clusp., LXXIV. 

2. Hist. Med. Ind. (Allahabad, 1945), p. XXXII. 
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Hunas.^ ToramaM, the Huna ruler, u equated to the Sun 
resembling the colour of gold purifled by fire.* 

We also know that the Gupta empire wa* devasUted by the 
Huoas after the death of Skandagupta. Budhagupta, again, 
appeared like Vi|nu to save the country. Nlanjufri Mulakalpa 
also seems to recognise the exalted sovereignty of Budhagupta*. 
Dr. Jayaswal bolds that "Budhagupta’s reign closes about 500 
A. D. The disruption of the Gupta Empire follows his death .* 
The Eran Pillar Inscription of Budhagupta ( 163 G.E. s dated 
’ 484-65 A.D. ) shows the hold of the Guptas in that region about 

V this time, Eran Inscription of Bhanugupta and Goparfija (191 

G.E. = 510 A.D.) probably refers to Huna war in this region. 
Eran Stone Boai' Inscription of Torainana dated in the regnal 
year one of Toraiiiai>a shows that Airikiiia Vi^aya liad now passed 
into dtc hands of the Huuas. Taking these three inscriptions in 
view, we learn that in this legiou Gupta rulers liad to measure 
swords with the violent liunas, who were vanquished by Budha 
( Gupta ) about 49B A.D.® 

Budhagupta was succeeded by Bhanugupta, whose inscription 
Itad been found at Eran. After the death of Budhagupta, Tora- 
mana defeated and forced Dhanyavisnu to acknowledge hU suzc- 
, lainiy*. -Hence Bhanugupta rushed to Eran with his feudatory 
' Goptraja to its rescue. Goparaja died in the lap of victory. It is 
evident that Mahiraja Bhanugupta was victorious against the 
Huna leader. 

4 The Eran Pillar Inscription of Bhanugupta and Goparaja 

proclaims tlic heruic character and the valarou s deeds ofBhanu- 

1. St. Sk. P., Pt. I, pp. l«3-ia4. 

2. Gwalior Stone Inscription of Mihirakula of year 15, verse 1. 

3. I.H.I., pp. 38-39 > Dr- Jayaswal observes that ‘‘lire MMK. 
gives him the popular and well-known ( visruta ) name ‘U’. 
Prakaaaditya’s coins bear the initial U. below the king’s pic¬ 
ture. Thus the MMK’s king‘Hb Majesty’ ( Srunan ) U. is 
the Prakasiditya of the coin”. 

r 4. Ibid., p. 39. 

5. St. Sk. P., Pt. I., p. 183-184. 
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gupta. Dr. R. C. Majumditr holds, that “The small pillar now 
worshipped as a §iva>linga on which the record is engraved may 
thus be regarded as a memorial Satt-pillar (V.G.A., p. 175)**. But 
it seems to be a victory-pillar ( jayaslatnbha ), which should pro¬ 
claim the deeds of victors. .Such pillars of victory commemorating 
the glorious achievements of the conquerors were set up in the 
battle-field*. Thus the Eran pillar ofBhlbiugupta marks the battle¬ 
field upholding t)ic glorious traditions of victory associated with 
the great Gupta rulers. But it marks the close of an epoch cha¬ 
racterised by 'Prasara-dharani-bandha^* (i.e. the age of unity ). 

The epoch of Kali-ihe age of conflicts, disunion, disruption 
and disorganisation-begins. Kings of Kamarupa threw off the 
yoke of the Guptas. They fought with their neighbours, the Gaudas 
who were enemies of the Maukharis. Gaudas bad friendly relations 
with the Later Guptas. Vardhanas and Maukharis became 
friends. Kamarupa ruler sought alliance with Haisa. 'Fbe Iriend- 
ship between Haifa and Bhaskaravarman ultimately resulted in 
the suppression of the Gaudas*. Thus the political system of the 
post-Cupta period was marked by factious politics, whicli led to 
interneciue warfare. It all happened when the Arab invaders 
were knocking at the door. 

The VifRudharmottaraih, too,'like the other texts of iIm class, 
sketches the age of decline ( styled Kali-agc') in'Bbiratavarfa. -It 
refers to fierce fight between Kfatriyas and Brihmanas, which led 
to crisis (Vifitudbarmottaram, Khanka I, Chap. LXXIV). 
Brahmanas defeated by the Kaatriyas went to Safahka, champion 
of the Brahmanas. There are references to Sura and Pramiti, 
who stood as the champions of Aryavarta ( Vlsnudha. I. ch. 74. ). 
The “Visnudharmottarath according to several eminent authorities 
originally formed a portion of die Garu^a Puraiia’’*. Chap. 215 
of the Garuda Purirta (Section I)* contains identical account of 

1. Skanda, I. u. 35.2-3 

2. I.H.Q,. XXVI, No. 3, Sept., 1950, pp. 241-246. 

3. Dutt., Preface, p.i ( Engluh Translation of the Garu^ 
PuraIp^ Calcutta, 1908 ). 

4. Garuda P., 1. 215. 6-9. 
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Yugadharma* with alJuiion* to itniggle between Kfatriyas and 
Brahmanas. It abo refers to Sura. Modem scholars took no notice 
of such gloriottt kings, whose accounts have been furnished by the 
Sutas attached to the royal courts. The accounts of Sas^Aka and 
Pramiti found in the different Purii}ic texu arc based on the 
reliable historical traditions followed by the Sutas.* 

Thus an attempt has been made here to focus important light 
on the post-Gupta history based on the Pura^ic studies. 

In addition to the varWinucarita (account of the royal 
dynasties of the past) which is one of the five chaimctcristic features 
(PaSca-lakfai)as) of the Pura^, we also find that the Puiai>ai 
deal with the glorification of the pious rulers of great celebrity; 
iWPTT ^ ^ II 

st^pn ii* 

As such, it is not surprising to find the accounts of glorious kings 
like Saslhka (Soma), Vikramafila (Dhsumaplla), Xma (Njga- 
bhata II), Mihira-Bhoja, Pramiti (Dhahga) and kiiirija Candra- 
devc. The Purai)as aUso throw valuable light on the Turkish 
conquest of India.* 


1. pp. 16-17. , . o- ■ u 

Dr. V. S. Pathak discusses, here, the legacy of the Sutas in the 

development of the historical traditions. He bolds that the 
Suta was one of the most impoHant court-officials credited with 
the composition and prescr\’ntion of royal genealogies. 

2. Skanda, II. vii. 19. 70 (ii)—71 (i) 

3. J. U. P. H. S., vol. IX (N. S.), 1961, Pt. 2, pp 53-66 ; vo!. x 
(1962), Pt. II, pp. 139-142. 




Chapter II 


PURANAS AS THE SOURCE OF 
POST-GUPTA HISTORY 

While dealing with the chronology of the Puramc chapters, 
Dr. Hazra discuaes the constitution of the Skanda Puraija divided 
into difl'erent khan^as (sections) and upa-kbandas (sub-sections). 
He concludes : “The above information regarding the different 
khandat of the present Skanda show that at least some^of these 
khnn(las contain Stnrti-chapters which arc fairly old. For ins¬ 
tance, the Purusotlama-ksctra-m%h2ttnyn contains chapters which 
must lie dated earlier dian 1300 A,D. ; Kail-khaii^n has chapters 
( especially 1, 4, 35 & 38 ) which are older than 1300 A.D. ; the 
Revi-khan^a contains chapters ( especially Chap. 159 ) which are 
earlier than 1300 A.D.; the Nagara-khan^a contains chapters 
(especially chaps. 177, 178, 215-222 and 266 ) which arc earlier 
than 1200 A.D. ; and the Prabhasa-khandu has chapters of which 
some ( especially chaps. 19, 205-207 & 336 of Prabhjsa-kh. i ) arc 
earlier than 1050 A.D.” 

“At to the upper limit of the date of the present Skanda, it 
can be said that there seems to be little in it which can be dated 
earlier than 700 A.D. At least, the frequent Tintric traces lend 
to create such an irnprcision’’. Dr. Hazra concludes his obser- 
vadons on the chronology of the Skanda Puraqa with the 
remarks : “Though the present Skanda is merely a part of the 
bigger one, it is by no means a small work. So, for want of suffi¬ 
cient space a detailed anal>*sb of iu contenu has not been attemp¬ 
ted here”*. This oceanic text of the Skanda Purina gives very 
important infonnation relating to the different epochs of Ancient 
Indian History. The Skanda PurSna makes valuable contribution 
to the political system, and social organisation uf the early med¬ 
ieval India*. 

1. PRHRC., pp. 165-66. 

2. A.B.L. Awasthi, Studies in Skanda Puraqa—Part I. Chap. II-IV 
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Study of the Skand* Purji>» belie* the itatanent that the 
cuitom of recording new dynastic history ceased with the early 
Guptas, after whom no important dynasty or monarch of India 
has been mentioned or described in the Purinas. This proves 
that from the Gupta period the Purinic tradition took, in practice, 
a new trend which culminated in turning the Purjnas into books 
of myths and legends and Sm^ti topics with highly imperfect and 
sometimes forged, genealogical luu"‘. It was pointed out, as early 
as 1929, by Dr. H, C. Raychaudhuri tliat the VasliiLpaiha-kfctra 
Mihltmya refen to the abdication of Bhoja*, and it engaged the 
attention of Dr. R. S. Tripathi* and Dr. B. N. Puri^ who further 
discussed the point. It is surprising that the scholars failed to take 
notice of Bhoja, one of the most remarkable personality of the 
early medieval India- Skanda also refers to KiiirSj* Candra- 
deva who is none else than tnc Gaha4awila ruler of Kanauj. 
Similarly the Magadhan ruler named Budha, who is stated to be 
the saviour of Madhyadesa against the onslaughu of the 
bindumukhas* (= Mlecchas ), seems to be the Gupta emperor, 
BudhagupU*. Pramili is eulogised, in almost identical tone, as 
the saviour of Madhyadesa, in different Purinic works viz., Matsya. 
Viyu, BrahmXn^a, Skanda, as well as in the ViftiudharmotUram. 
Dr. V. S. Agrawal discussed, at length, the personality of Pramiti 
idenufying him with Candragupta II. Skanda also mentions 
Xma, as a ruler of Kanauj. He has been identified with Y«o- 
varman or his sun by some and with Nfigabha^ II by others. ^ 
addition to these well-known monarchs of Ancient Indian annals, 
we get a reference to king ( riji ) Rijav-ardhana ( or RXjyavar- 
dhana ) devoted to the worship of the Sun ( Sk., I.ii.43.14 ). We 
know that Rijyavardhana, son of Naravardlrana, was a great 
devotee of the Sun ( parmidityabhakto maliSrija Srt RXjyavar- 


1. St. Up., Vol. I, p. 26, foot-note 66. 

2. Studies in Indian Antiquities ( Calcutta, 1958 ), pp.150-155. 
I.H.Q,. ( 1929 ), pp. 129-133. 

3. T.H.K., pp.245-246. 

4. H.G.P., pp. 58-59 ; 65. 

5. St. Sk., Part I, pp; 183-184 
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dhATiiu )^. It ieen» that the two rulers mentioned in the Skanda 
Purana and the Banskliera Copper Plate Inscription are identical. 
It was the exalted character of the king’s devotion to the Sun, 
which led the Skanda Puriita to uphold the 'Surya-bhakti’ of 
Rajavartlhana (= Rajyavardbana ). The MSrkan^e)^ Purina 
also refers to 1^. 

The Chapter 74 of the Vitnudharmottaram ( Khanka I ) is 
also very important for the reconstruction of Indian history. 
While mentioning some of the most striking points relating to 
Chap. 74 of the Vi|i)udharmoitaraih, Dr. Hazra says : “Chap, 74— 
condition of Bh^ratavarsa at the end of each Yuga ; and Vifiju’s 
appearance in human forms (such as those of Pramiti, Bhlmaratha, 
Visudeva and Arjuna and Kalkin ) for relieving the earth of her 
burden. This chapter gives us information regarding the literary 
activity orvilmiki and Vyjsa...”*. The said chapter specifically, 
refers to the 'avasth^* ( critical state )* of Bharatavarsa in its age 
of decline and decay (fibaratevarfe parik}Ii}e yuge).* M^rkais^eya, 
the celebrated sage, ascribes the social degeneration to the 
(mutual) wars*. At the end of the Krta yuga there arose a fierce 
fight between Kfatriyas as well as BrAhmanas, Vaifyas and 
Sudias ; and the three varnas were vanquished by the Kfatriyas 
in the battle. The Brihmaijas asked the Kfatriyas, at to, how 
the latter despite their tmsdl num^rs, defeated the former.* The 
Kfatriyas replied that they were led by a tingle commandci' of the 
army, well-versed in all the fastras and astras ( weapons of war ), 

1. Banskhera Copper Plate Inscription ofHarsa, line I. 

2. St. Up., VoL I, p.l61. 

3. Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, (Delhi, 1959), p.62. Avasthfi 
in its genera] sense does mean state or condition. But in the 
context of the parikfiim Yuga, its meaning as critical state 
seems to be moat appropriate. 

4. V. Dh., I. 74.2. 

5. Ibid., 1.74.3 : ^ ^ 'tPwfW 4^ 0144 tnxfr I 

PrTTofir jttoY wwhroT aRn ii 

6. Ibid., I. 74.5-7. 
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with finn faith in hit leadership^. On the other hsmd the 
Br»hmanat met the disaster at cvciy ttep due to their difTerenccs 
of thought, though they swelled in numbers*. The Brahmaijat, 
then, went to the refuge of SasEnIta styled 'dvijosa’ and ‘Soma* : 

tnnr iiT«t fll»t«pp^ ii* 

The pious king named Soma directed the BiEhmai)as to go to 
PrayEga where lived a BhErgava-BrShmana famous for his learn¬ 
ing and conduct. His son named Pramati was skilled in all the 
fEstras with proficiency in the Dhanurvcda rtpreseniing the Lord 
Vifiju. They were to appoint him their leader, who would acco¬ 
mplish their task by destroying, in battle, all the Kfatriyai engaged 
in transgressing the law. Thus Pramati is aptly styled the most 
exalted supporter of Dharma*. The account further takes us from 
this stage to the end of the Kali-age, when Kalki is stated to be 
the destroyer of the MIecchas*. 

The whole account throws very important light on the poli¬ 
tical and cultural history of ancient India, with special reference 
to the following points :— 

1. y. Db., I. 74.8 : I 

2. Ibid., I. 74.9 : 9% I 

inmit ^ ii 

3. Ibid., I. 74.10. 

4. Ibid., I. 74.11-14 : ?r strfwr bWI Tran i 

snn^ tmW » 13 ii 

Prw i 

jnrfrnm ?rFnft?r 5«ft tnf^t ii 1^ ii 

yarffiTjrfaftria ii H n 

^ %5TT a ^ fwnf)ns«rir*f i 

fimtrfapjw trtnwfetrrfatOaaranT ii 1^ n 

5. Ibid., 1. 74.13-40. 
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( I ) Sa$2nkii as the champion of the Brjhmaqas and Brah- 
manical culture. 

(ii ) Pewonality and achievements of Pramati—the hero of 
Madhyadesa. 

( iii ) The glory of Vaisnava-dharma with special reference 
to Rinia-cult (V. Dh., I. 74-38-39. 

(iv ) Lastly, the nature of the Kali-age—the deluge. 


Chaptxr III 


RXJYAVARDHANA 

Though the Skanda Pur^ija does not contain dynaitic litU of 
the ancient kinga, yet it makci stray and incidental references to a 
few important kings of ancient India. King Rajavardhana it 
stated to be a great devotee of the Sun*. We know that Rjjya- 
vardhana ( I), son of Naravardhana (and grandfather of 
Prabh2karavardhana) was also aui exalted devotee of the Sun 
(Paramiditya-bhakto mahirija Sri RHjyavardhanas )*. It seems 
that the two royal devotees of the Sun are one and the same. It 
was the celebrity of the king’s devotion to the Bhagavin Bhinu 
that led the Purjnic writers to uphold the ‘Surya-bhakti’ of the 
king Rajavardhana ( = Rjjyavardhana ). 

The Mirkaiydcya Purina*, however, gives an elaborate 
account of the reign of Rgjyavardhana, a pious ruler and a 
devout worshipper of the Sun. 

While glorifying the Sun, the Mirkaij^eya Putina refers to 
Ving Rijyavardhana. He was a famous ruler who was dcyowd 
to the protection of hii country and his people. No postent visited 
them, nor sickness, nor the fear that comes from serpents, nor was 
there fear of drought there, while Rijyavardhana was king. He 
olTcred up great sacrifices, and gave gifu to those who asked. He 
was a learned king who had studied all the Vedas. Thus he was 
an exalted king devoted to piety and protection of his country*. 

With the advent of the old age, he felt the urge of Kila 
( Death ). Hence he wanted to abdicate the t hrone in favour of 

1. Skanda, I.U.43.14. 

cf. Mirkaijdeya (Jivanand Edn., Calcutta, 1889), 

CX:36(i). 

2. Banskhera Copper Plate Inscription of Plarya, line 1. 
Madhuban Copper Plate Ins. of Harfa, I. I 

3. Markat>4c>a, (S. V. Press, Bombay Edn.), Ch. CV 

4. Mirkaijdeya, CVI. 4-9, 19-20. 
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hiiion for retiring to the forest in hi* old *ge^ But his people 
and subordinate princes requested the king Rajy*v»rdhana not 
to resort to the forest, as it would cause suffering to the whole 
people. Thus the cititens and hU feudatory kings dissuaded him 
not to abdicate. The people and ministers appealed to him, and 
appealed again and again, but all in vain. Raiyax-ardh^a did 
'not give up' his determination to take up his abode in the forest*. 

Then, ail the people—his dependants and the citizens—propi¬ 
tiated the Sun by performing many religious rites in the forest of 
Kitnarupa*, which had the beautiful shrine of the Sun*. King 
' Rjjyavardhana’s subjects besought of the Sun that the king might 
reign ten thousand years more, and the Sun granted it*. But the 
king was distressed to know that he would live_alone, but not 1^ 
subjects. Hence the king also went to Kimarupa and there, in 
that Siddhak*etra, he worshipped the Sun, who was pleased to 
grant a boon according to his desire. On gaining the boon, the 
king went back to his capital and ridcd his kingdom protecting his 
pe^le righteously*. 

‘ A Bhirgava named Pramiti’ is mentioned to have sung this 
song with astonishment;— 

* ■ ■ ••Lo. ’the power of faith in the Sun, in that'king Ri^jyavai- 
‘dhaha his fecim ^rn fofi]ieinac»U o{]xh ot^i^ '^ as 

’well ii of Kitnself” : 

' ■ " rrWTfftw \ 

II* 

It is to be noted that Rajyavardhana is merely styled 'rijS’ here. 
Thus wc see that the account of Riii>’ardhana'8 life a nd achiexre- 

K Markai>dcya CVI. 23. 

2. Ibid., CVI. 24-46. 

3. Ibid., CVI. 47-58. 

4. Ibid., CVI. 58-59 ; K»marupa was a famous Bhaikara-ksctra 
cf. Skanda, I.ii.45.133; Iii.64.142, 159-160; VII.i,139.22. 

5. Markaijdcya , GVII. 3-5 

6. Ibid., evil. 27-34 

7. Ibid., evil. 35 

8. Ibid., evil. 36 
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menta ii mixed up with the mythologic*J account of the royal 
dynasties of the past ( Vamf^nucaritaihi or Variiiinukramaih). 

The inscriptions of Harsa mention only the name of Rlljya- 
vardhana I styled Tarmidityabhakta\i (Mahgrlja §ri Rgjyavar- 
dhanas)*. We do not find details about the career and achievements 
of Rgjyavardhana I elsewhere. Bjipi is not interested in him. But 
he was a famous ruler and this is proved by a tradition recorded 
in the Skanda PurjM. Like the Mgrka^eya Purg^a, Skanda 
also glorifies the Sun and his worship at Kgmarupa. It observes : 

trr WTT i 

TTJTtr^tnn JmsTifirar ^ art; jtt ii 
cHTT ^ ^rsTtrr tipft • 

srlw' sjtt?t ii* 

This reference to the propitiation of the Sun at Kgmarupa by 
king Rgjyardhana I and his p>copIe b fully corroborated by the 
account of Rgjyavardhana I found in the Mgrkandeya Purgna. 
Both the PuTgi)ic texts maintain the celebrity of Kgmarupa as a 
Ravikfetra. 

The glory of king Rgjyavardhana I was well-set in the subse¬ 
quent period of history, as Pramiti sang thu ‘ggthg* relating to tlte 
Rgjyavardhana-carita. Pramiti was himself a great ruler of the 
early medieval India. 

Probably it was thb association of Rgjyavardhana I with 
Kgmarupa that inspired the ruler of Kgmarupa—Kumgra, Lord 
of Pragjyotiaa—to extend his hand of friendship towards Harta.* 


a 


1. of., Mgrkaq^eya, Chapters CVIII-CXII 

2. Banskhera Copper-plate Inscription of Harfa, line 1. 

3. Skanda, I. ii.43. 14-15. 

4. Har^carita, VII, pp. 288-289 
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CHAPTim rv 

SASil^lKA AND ms TIMES 

The history of ancieat India from the six centu^ B. C to 
about 320 A. D. which marks the dawn of Gandra ( ) “ 

™«giou. conflict, between Bt.bn..ni.n, .nfl Buddb.^ 

The animosity between thcMMwo religious 7" f 

ACoka banned the performance of sacrifices 1 The Mauryas 
witnes^xi Brahmanical revival-revij^ of the Vc<Bc s^^^ 
j • n, of Sufiaa-Satavihana kings. The age of Kam|Ka. 

^in w« m«b«l by the powth of Bnddhinn 

glldhiKtc.w-Divylv.din. (cf.. Sjtdul.-lwnHv.diwO. Uhu- 
vbtara Mah*vastu. Avadinafataka ctc.-dcprecate 

Br’.hm».icK mod. of life .nd thought. It led to . cetton 
J i» cminit the ‘Naanas’ i-®- Buddhists and Jams . 

Thm th«e sectarUn rivalria marred the political and cult^ 
liffl. of Ancient India before the rise of the Gupta ^ 

f the Quota Age marks the rise of ‘vikaitavo-dharmah based 
dawn ofthe Gupta Age m 1, recognised the Buddha 

M rindl'nation of VisQU. Thus a 

was established by the enlightened rulers-Samudragupta and 
Candragupta II. It laid the foundation of the Golden era of cul¬ 
ture a^i^ But the fall of the GupU empire witnessed an age 
ITiSislntegration. It had been aptly styled Kali Age whi<i engulf 
ed the w^le country". KaU means confiict and, as such, p^i^ 

A rrliiioui conflicts raised their monstrous heads to 

Te. M MookVji. ASoto. pp. 20, 66, 128-129. 130. 

VilbO Putii).. 111. nh.plei. 17-IB. 

Bhigavata P., I- 1.1'2. 

H..ta Sionc Imcription of l(in.v«m.n, v^ 15. 

Tf mft., Scpicmbcr 1950, VoL XXVI. No. 3. pp. 241 ff. 
t.h,H NX.!., pp. 153-156. 

Awaithi. Rajaputa Rijavamsa. pp. 13'‘<>. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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whidi contain significant allusions to Soina-rija or Saiinka expli¬ 
citly tell us that the important limbs of Hindu polity viz, Brahma 
and K|atra^ were at war. It led to the age of decline styled 
KfTi)a-yuga marked by darkness ( lokcAdhakirikrte )•. The rise 
of PrabhSkara ( Sun or Prabhikaravardhana ) strengthened the 
social institutions or VaritaSrama-vyavasihS’. But the combg of 
Paraina-saugata Ri^yavardhana seems to have reversed the reli¬ 
gious policy of his ancestors who were devout worshippers of the 
Sun*. Paraina-saugata Rajyavardhana seems to have fought against 
the king Soma*, champion of Brihmanas. Buddhists took keen 
interest in placing Harya on the throne ]* fur Harsa was asked by 
them to revive the glory of Buddhism*. Thus the age of Harfs and 
Sal2hka also marks an era of conflict among the champions of 
Buddhism and Brah m a n is m . Mlhefvaras were hostile to Bud¬ 
dhists, as observes Dr. B. N. Srivastava*. 

Prof. C. D. Chatcerjee observes that, “The history of Safjnka 
forms an interesting study by itself. Like a comet he flashes 
through the political Armament and eventually fades away, leaving 
nothing but a trail of glory behind"*. But hit heroic character 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


7. 

8 . 

9. 


cf. Sjnti Parva, LXXIII. 5, 12, 28. 

Harha Stone Ins. of Islnavarman, line 14. 

Banskhera Copper Plate Ins. of Harfavardhana, line 3 : 


Ibid., line 5. 

Ibid., lines 1-4. 

M.M.K., pp. 634/14-14 ; ^ WK: 1 

tfi T C I f ll dfdi t W T II 

iTTiT^sfftT fniT snsirVtTm ^ ii 


Here Rjjyavardhana is mentioned as equal in strength to 
Soma ( SafiAka ). 

Watters, T. Y., I, p. 343. 

J.U.P.H.S. ( N.S. ), Part I-II, 1962, 

(B. N. Srivastava, SaSahka), p. 44, Note 2. 

Prof., C. D. Chatterjee, Foreword, ^sanka, King of Gau^a, 

by Dr, B. N. Srivastava. 
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HirrORY FROM THE PURAMAS 


and glimpse* of his glorious deeds are preserved in the Pujioas. 
Safihka was a great nil**’ championed the cause of Bri- 

hmaipu and Brahmanical culture. His court witnessed the redac¬ 
tion of many Purina* which have preserved the relics of ^* 
glorious achievemenu. But bis name. Soma, is mixed with h« 
namesake, Soma ( or Candra )• 

His original name was Soma as we know from the Arya 
MaSjuSri Mulakalpa, a* well a* from the Pura*>as—the Skanda, the 
Garuija, the Vaiiha, and from the Vifnudharmottaram. 


The Purina* have preserved a few details about the person¬ 
ality ofthU great ruler who launched a vigorous and ^essive 

policy for the supremacy of MadhyadeSa. though he fmicd m hi. 
venture.* 


PoraMab and Sosia 

Puriiwu, as the sources for the history of SaSihka*. have not 
been considered so far by any scholar. So far only Buddhut 
writers—the Chinese PUgrim, Yuan-chwang ( Hiuen TsiMg ) and 
the author of Arya MafijuSn’ Mulakalpa-and Bitja. the biogt^ 
pher of Harsa as well as inscriptions and com, have b'co W 
for thehistory of thU great ruler. Biita a, well a, the Buddhut 
writers are biased and prejudiced against Soma ( S^inka ) who 
had to suffer from the terrible ills of life in hell 
against Buddhism as we know from the Arya Manjuln 
kSlia*. The Purina* also shotver encotmum on the personality 


1. MMK., p. 6S4. 

2. Basak, H.N.E.I. pp. 132-133 

B. N. Sri.«..v,, Sriliik., PP- 2’-28 i the page. 

.cco.di.8 toJ-U-P-H-S, CN.5.). 1962, Vol. X P““ • PP- ” 

ff The article is published in the from of a book with the fore¬ 
word of Prof. C. D. Chatterjee without changing the number, 
of pages as arc given in the Journal. 

3. MMK., Ill, p. 635 
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of Soma styled Dvijarija who was crowned as a great ruler after 
the performance of Rijasuya saertfioe. 

VlSMUDHAaMOTTARAM 

The importance of the Visnudharmoitara Purii>a as a source 
of history has not been properly assessed. Chap. 74 of the Vif^u- 
dharmottaraih ( khanda I) makes very important allusions to 
SaKlAka, or Riji Soma, who represents the celebrated Gaudadhipa 
of Harfacariu of Bit>a. It also refers to Sura and Pramiti, the 
two notable rulers of the post-Gupta era. 

The importance of U>e entire chapter of the Vifnudharroo- 
turaih (chap. 74, khai>da I) supplemented with that of the Garu^a 
Purina ( Section 1, chapter 215 ), the former bang an elaborate 
version of the latter, presents the picture of the age of SaiJAka. 

Wo give the Gar u^-version below ;— 

iTtTtr sfhilft si'^ i 

^ 51 ^ f?5T 11 1.215.4 

fwwdTsmtft 34T«tTt 1 

aift wr 11 I. 215. 5 

fftrnm •to: i 

tn^infsT «TTT t II I. 215. 6 

ftimfirf: i 

TOtftf H 1 II I. 215. 7 

warjJt f^TOT*: «<w«H44if»T4i. 1 

STTI WTOWlfW?^ ^*19 •• I* 215. 5 

TTSl TO I 

wf« 4 |ST TTWHITf^ II I. 215. 9 

Vi|i)u-dhannottarA vciaion runs thus :— 

SCTOfT HI ailWI^H^f*! II I. 74. 2 

srt<<»itr —3^ 3^ HfTwWr hh htch 1 

ecw®r ftroifJt unit Hufhrrt to; 11 I. 74. 3 

asH^ srtjfhTOfh inim 33414 ^ 11 l. 74. 4 


28 hotorv from tm* 

PniTFrt i 

tfiTTSTt W »T^prmt 55 II *• 5 

?RfT^ wrfn>n; ^f^rmfirJTrJpnrwT^ 11 I- 74. 6 
4!Wh Wkfwi: \ 

?rT5=yfsR5nTniT; wfaMiww^nTr: 11 l. 74. 7 
finir^«a#^TpftW^ i 
?(^Trf!n«r fwmt wv ?iw »i% ftw: 11 l- 74. 8 
»5f4TtMT*Jf ?T?*TtW^ I 

f43»f ^ r4-4K"TT 11 l. 74. 9 

wfWt45^n% tT^pnwfindwr: i 

f n ii ^ irrof 'iii<^(s3r*f 11 1 . 74. 10 

jun^t «rnW f^iT»ni[PR#ftra i?t- h 74. 11 

^ Ptw 4<rftr MirM+r I 

jmf^rrfJT 5T?«nr«r 5^ at: 11 I. 74. 12 

a#frTKm<(»r«n^)5?i^ai^4traar: 1 

5»Hf4>i4i'4 fira^ 11 1- 74. 13 
fwi %aT snhrrt 5 l 

Pnfjrfainw 11 I. 74. 14 

^ftaFT aa^f 1 

srra: wftia^t^a agarft 11 1- 74. 15 
sTT^ ff5T waa^fai^rfffaaf^r 1 
fja f q^nw i ^ jiHuTIt^aiwa^ 11 L 74. 16 
aar amyifan^ twa^^ai^^: 1 
^ < iftj ,Ha i a iq qifaarfawjm; 11 I. 74.17 
Trar iftatat am 1 

ftqljia r m a amt faWaarman^ 11 I. 74. 18 

Th\u by comparing the two PuraO'c versions quoted above 
we notice that the verses 2-4 of the Vi|qudharmoturaih run like 
prologue to the drama of strife ( samgrimath ), which led to the 
national calamity in ancient India ; verse 7 of the Oaru^a-Pnraija 
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has been elaborately explained to as to introduce the personality of 
Saiinka. While doing to the Vifi>udhannottarani discuaiet the 
causes that led to the defeat of the Br2hmai)as at the hands of the 


Ktatriyas. The former suffered from their inconsistency of thought; 
and their leadership, too, was defective. Thus moved by the 
K^triyas, Br^hmanas approached Saslhka and probably persuaded 
him to assume their leadership. Safahka, however, declined, but 
he sent them to Sura living at Prayaga, The ‘Surascitibab Viftiu’ 
of the Garu^a Purina bat been uansLated by Mr. M. N. Dutt as 
*the valarous Vifqu of mighty prowess’. The celebrated transla¬ 
tor, or even the history itself, then did not know about the historical 
personality of Sura, which is upheld by the Vifi)udharmottaraih. He 
is specifically mentioned to be a Bhargava £rahmai>a, and Vitnu* 
incarnate according to the Oaruda Purana. Sura is known to be 
the fouitder of the Sura dynasty*. Between Sura and Bhimaratha, 
the Vis^udharmottaraih has again inserted the name of Pramiti, 
the supporter of Dharma. The manner in which Sas'ahka, 

coupled with his epithets ‘dvijesa’ and Soma, is mentioned and the 
complimentary title of ‘dharmitmi’ against the derogatory epithets 
of ‘durroedhah’* and ‘dustakarmlnuclrinaih’ used for him in 
the Buddhist text reveal the repugnant mind of the Buddhisu. 
On the other hand the Purji>aklra was zealous enough in upholding 
the magnanimous character of Sa^ihka, whose character has 
been tarnished by the Buddhist bias of MafijuSri MGlakalpa 
as well as by Bai>a due to his partisanship for his patron, Haifa, 
the adversary of Sasinka. It is surprising that Dr. Hazra failed 
to take notice of SaSiAka, Sura, Bhimaratha and Pramiti. 

The subsequent portions of the Garu^ Purina as well as the 
Vifqudharmottaraifa are associated with the ancient learning and 
literature. Hence, it is evident that the Visnudhannottararh has 
modified the contents. It follows Garuda in giving an account of 
the literary activities of Vyisa as far as Vedas and the Mahibhi- 
rata arc concerned. It does not contain the list of the Puritm 
and the Upa-puraqas found in the Garuda ( I. 215. 11-20 ). On 


1. Classical Age, pp. 192-193, 218. 

R. C. Majumdar, Ancient India ( Banaras, 1952 ), p. 407. 

2. M.M.K., p. 634, lines B, 10. 
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the other hand the V.iijudhannottarEth glorifioi the Mahabh»raw 

e„„„.,.tion of Ibo rco«oo» Vidyi. (y.!,obb..I.74.M) - 
well » .b. pbil..opbicJ of Simkb,., Yog^ f 

S»iva-PaSup*ia and ‘KiianU-pancaka ( Vni»udha. I. 74. 45 ). 
Garu^a enumeraiea 18 Vidyl* (1. 215. 21 ). 

The d»cour« on the Vidyi. U followed by the picture of Ae 
Kali-aRe. Garuda account ( I. 215. 23-37 ) does not deal w. h the 
achievemenu of Kallti. the annihilator of theMlccchas ( Vianu- 

dha., I. 74. 40-43 ). 

Chapter 74 of the Vi»«tudhartnottaraih (I) comes to an 
the account addressed to Narendra-Candra ( I. 74. 75 ) which we 
often find occurring in the Vi.nudharmott^dtin^e 
Satihka was also known by the name of Narcndra- fhus Vi?Q 
dhannottaram takes special cognizance of Sa^nka while 
the age of the crisis and catastrophe m Indian hutory. At the 
end o( the Golden Age there ensued fierce fighUng among the 
Ksatriyas and Btlhmaiias astUied by the Vaiiyas. 

‘ The subsequent period cf Indian history is marked by mutual 
fighting among the ruler, of the country. Emb^ed m Kali 
Strife ) they lost icme of unity which was essenlial for the preser¬ 
vation of Dharma, threatened by the Mlecchas. To my mind, the 
entire Chapter 74 of the Vi,i>udharmotUrarh seem, to ^u» the 
question as to "how this (sacred ) country has been filled with the 
^ecchas”^ The Skanda Purina does not discuss the question, 
which seems to be expUined by Mirkaq^cya in the Visnudharmo- 

ttarath. 

The whole chapter is very imporunt for the study of IndUn 
history from 7th to 12th century A. D. We propose to discus, the 
following poits : ___ 

1 . Sk., V. iii. 5. 14 ; _ 

«lt W?PT II 

St. Sk. Pt. I, pp 220-231 
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(1) SafSAka the patron of Brjhma^aa and himself a 
Brahmnxana. 

(2) Sura-dynasty. 

(3) Pramiti—his historical personality, 

(4) Nature of the Kali-age. 

(5) Rima-oult and the glory of the Rimikhyana. 

Sa'Anka—RX jH Soma—THE DvijsiA 

Sa<ihlta, or RSji Soma, styled ‘dvijeSa’, who attracted the afflict¬ 
ed Br2hinai)as to bit refuge, must have attained to great celebrity 
by way of his heroic achievements. Though the Puiaija does not 
refer to his capital or country, yet it seems to be situated at a suffi¬ 
cient disunce from Prayiga, where the Biihmanai were to seek 

the shelter of Sura. Thus this allusion to ‘SataAkaih.dvijesarii 

somaih’ corresponds to the great 'Gauijidhipa* of the same name. 

The Arya Manjusri Mulakalpa, the celebrated Buddhat text, 
also refeii to king Soma as a champion of Brihmaijas, who was 
himself a Brahma^ : 

fganwt • 

firtnRpt ettt # tr»<f 4 e?T ii* 

Again, the Buddhist treatise refers to king Soma, the unique 
hero, ruling over the countries situated on the banks of the Ganges, 
extending even upto Variqasi: 

tth ii» 

King Soma { Riji Somikhyo ) corresponding to SaiiAka, is iden¬ 
tical with SaiaAka, and Raja Soma of the Vifi>udharmoturani, 
which unlike the Haraacarita employing puns or some 'veiled* 
statementt relating to Gaudidhipa, cxplicity refers to Sasinka, 
alias raja Soma, the Dvijefa, i.e. the lord ( or the champion ) of 
the Brahmanas*. It was certainly the heroic character (ckavlrati) 
that drew the hordes of the BrShraaiyas to him for help. It justi- 

1. M.M.K., p. 635, lines 10-11. 

2. Ibid, p. 634. 

3. V. Dh., I. 74. 10. 
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fits the epitheu of ‘dvIjeSaV’ « ‘dvUi^ivayo’ RHOcJRted with 
Soma. 

Narekdra Gopta, NarendrAditya, Narekdra Camdra 
Dr. Buhler mentioned ( in the EpigraphiR Indica, Vol. I, p. 

70) that in one maniacript of Har?acarita the name of the Gauda- 
king is stated as NarendragupU ( or Narendridi^ya )». Dr. Basaka 
suggests that “the compound word ‘dumarendrabhibhavarosiuh 
meaning 'enraged by the humiliation offered by that wicked Na- 
rendra, used by Bgna as an, adjective to Har^avardhana, refers 
under the garb of a pun to Saflhka*. 

The Vititudharmoltarain is stated to be recited by Markatj^ya 
in the court of Vajra, styled YaduvamSa-Candra.» The Puraiia 
repeatedly addresses the king as Narendra-Candra* as well as 
Narcndra/ Narendra-dvijendra* and Narendrcndra.’ In addition 
to Chapter 74 (of Khai>da I) where we find specific reference to 
Sasihka or Soma raja, elsewhere too, we find allusions to SaSaAka 
(SaSaAkaiya mahatmnah)* as well as its synonyms vis.. Candra^. 
Soma^^ and ‘SagaAko.’* Here Narendra-dvijendra deserves 
particular notice. Ousptcr 132 of Khanda I, dealing with the 
account of the rise of Moon (Candrodaya), showers much 
encomium on SaSanka,*® the diipeller of darkness^^ (Kali-timira). 
The Chapter concludes with the o bservations :— __ 

1. H.N.E. I., pp. 137-138. 

2. Ibid., p. 138. 

3. V. Dh. III. 221. no. 

4. Ibid., I. 144.23 j I. 250.36; III. 18.63 ; III. 25.75; III. 93.47. 

5. Ibid., I. 125.29. 

6. Ibid., III. 196.1. 

7. Ibid., I. 249.18. 

8. Ibid.. 1. 71.8. 

9. Ibid., III. 8.20 (ii). 

10. Ibid., I. 132.78. 

11. Ibid., I. 132.30-34 cf. undated Udayagiri Ins. of Candra 
Gupta II, V. I, which refers to Candra Gupta (II) as a 
wonderful light which shines like the Sun, radiant with internal 
light upon the esu-th, day and night. 
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<rPT ?^»TTn»T ^ jftnieirflt w^»ri*a^sf srfwtj ii ^ 

These scattered references to the glory and greatnen of 
Sa'ahka-Candra exhibit the knowledge of the Vitqudharmottaraih 
relating to the rbe of Saf}hka. 

The Mafijuiri Mulakalpa at well as the Vittfudharmottaram 
give a vivid picture of northern India jutt before the rise of 
§a'2hka. According to the Buddhist text, ‘-I’here was a civil war 
amongst them, greedy for the kingdom. It ended by the installa¬ 
tion of ‘S*. (Sakit jkhyam), the youngster who became a mere 
symbol. The Brahmin leaders who had done this became disutiiled 
amongst themselves. Reaching the province of Magadha in the city 
called Udumbara the leading Brahmin crowned two boys. Then he 
retired to the East, and arriving in the province of Gau^a, they 
( ? or one of them ? ) bccomc(8) rivalless. The two boy-chie& 
were killed by the wicked one in Kalihga, and owing to his bad 
guide he committed many murders ; he killed all those Gau^as 
who had been honoured by the kings who had fostered civil war”.* 
While commenting on this passage Dr. Jayaswai observes that 
“Xhc account is somewhat confused. It is not clear whether the 
chief Brahmin minister went to Gau^a and punished the Gau^as 
who had taken part in the family feud, or whether one of the two 
boys-called bilamukhyin ( ? )— evidently only one is meant from 
several adjcctives-did this. Thb feud and oppression of Bengal led 
to the rise of SaSafika”.* According to the text itself we get that the 
following events marked the age before the rise of Sa ihka proba¬ 
bly during the reign of Samiciradeva (sakarakhya), the predeces¬ 
sor of SasSAka ;— 


1 . V.Dh., I. 132.35. 

2. K. P. Jayaswai, Imperial History of India, p. 49, vide his 
M. M. K. text, p. 52, lines 70S-714. 

cf. M. M. K. (Gaoapati Sastri Edn.), p. 633, lines 18-27, 
p. 634, lines I-4. 

3. Imperial History, p. 49. 
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( i) Great fighting due to mutual envy spurred by the greed 
for 'he kingdom (or political power).* 

(ii) In this conflict 'dvijiti-mukhyas’ i.o. Brihmaija-leadcrs 
also took an active part.* 

(iii) King Soma (Sasihka) exerted his influence (as far west) 
as Vira^t on the Ganges, and 

(iv) Then, Soma, an unparalleled hero, will become king upto 
the banb of the Ganges, upto ViiUnasi and beyond. 
He, of wicked intellect, will destroy the beautiful image 
of the Buddha. He, of wicked intellect, enamoured of 
the words of the Tirthikas, will burn that great bridge of 
religion (Dharma), (as) prophesied by the former Jinas 
(Buddhas). Then that angry and greedy evil-doer of 
false notions and bad opinion will fell down all the 
monasteries, gardens, and chaitya*; and the establish¬ 
ments of the Nirgranthas* (Jainas)", (Imperial History, 
pp. 49-50). 

( v) The renowned king Soma (nrpatiifa Somavifnitarh), who 
was equal to Riijyavardhana in power, the latter of VaiSya 
vftti, ruled over Madhyadeia. Thus SasiAka and 
RKjyavardhana were rivals. The latter is associated with 
the Nagna-jaii.* According to Dr. Jayaswal, "He 
(Rjjyavardhana) also ends at the hand of a king of the 
Nagna caste (Imp. Hist., p. 50). His younger brother, 
named Harsavardhana (hakirakhyah), an unique hero, 
possessing great army marched against the famous king 
named Soma. Harsavardhana, the powerful Vaifya king, 
follosving ksatra-dharma Invaded Puq^rapufa. the capital 
of Soma, who was defeated. Saighka was confined with- 


1. M. M. K., p- 633, lines 19-20 

2. Ibid., p. 633, lines 23, 25. 

3. Ibid., p. 634, lines 6-12. 

4. Ibid., p. 634, lin« 14-17. 
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in his own kingdom.^ Hsrfa returned to his own kingdom, 
having been honoured in the kingdom o f the Mleochas 
(MIeccha-riijyc mapujitah).* 

(vi) Soma was a Brihmai>a, devoted to the good of the 
BriLhmanas.*. 

Now we see, clearly, by taking together the information 
obtained from the Vif^udharmottaraih and Manju^ri Mulakalpa 
that there was rivalry among Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. The 
latter are represented as the champions of Buddhism. It is for this 
reason that the Buddhist text applies many derogatory terms- 
'durnicdha\^', 'duiukannEnuc2rii>adi som^Whyatfa’ to Safifika 
whereas the Visnudliarmottarath hails Sallhka as the defender of 
Dharma (Brahmanism). The MaHjufri Mulakalpa gives us the 
detailed history of the times, whereas the Visisudharniottaraih giva 
us some informatioo about Safinka, only by coincidence, in 
connection with the account of India in the ‘K8ii)a*yuga'* 
marked by the socud, religious and political crisis leading to 
‘saihgramam*.* This spirit of narrow outlook is exhibited even by 
the literature, particularly the two texts under review. The 
Visfiudharmottaradi showers encomium on the personality of 
Sa'inka, whose conduct is censured by Manjufri Mulakalpa. 
Yuan Cbwang also supports the Buddhist text in branding Sa 2hka 
as “a wicked king of KariuuuvaJTja in East India, a persecutor of 
Buddhism”.* Thus taking all these statements in view we realise 
that the coUapae of the Gupta empire left a void in Madhyadesa 
and the petty rulers as well as feudatories entered into contest of 
political supremacy in Northern India. It marks the beginning 
of Decadent India. 

“Two powerful states situated side by side were regarded by 
ancient Indian politicians as natural or potential enemies, while 

1. M. M. K., p. 634, lines 16-27. 

2. Ibid., p. 635, lines 1-2. 

3. Ibid., p. 635, lines 11*12 

4. V. Dh.. I. 74,45 (i) 

5. Ibid., I. 74-3. 

6. Watters, T. Y. II, p. 343. 
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an other powerful mtc shuatod on the further side of the neigh¬ 
bouring enemy state was called a natural and potential friend..... 

... Such natural enemity existed between Gauda and Kjraarupa 
in the second half of the sixth and the first half of the seventh 

century, although it was a legacy of the ^t. About the 

middle of the sixth century, there were, besides Kimarupa three 
other powerful states carved out on the ruins of the Gupta ^pire. 
These were the kingdoms of the Gaudas comprising paru of Bcng^ 

and Bchar, that of the Maukharis including parts of Behar and 

the. Uttar Pradesh, and that of the so called Later Guptas of 

Milava (East Malwa)’*.‘ 

“The Gaudas were also the enemies of their western neigh¬ 
bours, the Maukharis, while they were friends of the Later Gupl« 
ruling on the further side of the Maukhari kingdom. Thus the 
poliucal system of Northern India was marked by the factious 
struggle for supremacy, aggravated by the caste-conflicts ^d 
narrow outlook (cf. Studies in Skanda Puraria-Part One, pp. 227- 
228). 

Bina makes an allusion to the gradual rise into eminence of 
king Sasanka's maij^la (or circle of political junsdicuon). 
Nowhere in the whole of this book has Bai,a made a clear mention 

of the name of the Gauijadhipa.except in the following 

sentence where, like the rise of the moon, the rise mto pohucal 
prominence of Srinka, the king of Gau^a. has been noted, 
though in a veiled manner, in a few word, involved m pun*. 
The passage runs thus ;— 

.sjTinai^lil I 

‘The riling political circle or sphere of (king) SaSSnka was 
attaining prominence in the political horizon (of IndU), but with 
its infamy manifested (before the world)*. Bana emphatically, 
but in a covert way, gives the cause of the unsteady nature of 
Sasanka’s royalty, which, according to him was “not to last in lu 


1. 1. H. 0,., XXVI, No. 3, Sept., 1950, p. 241. 

2. H. C., VI, pp. 245-246. 
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perfect fuUncu for more than two days like the beauty of the 
moon in the sky.' He rays :— 

Like Bii}a, the Vifi)udhannottaram, as has been stated above, 
gives a graphic account of Candrodaya (Viinudha., I, Chap. 132). 

"But we must remember that at first Sa'ahka was a feudal 

chief having the use of the title Mshas&inanta only .as is 

evidenced by the inscription cut in reverse, found at the hill-fort 
of Rohtatgarh in the Shahabad district".* But, who was the lord 
whom he owed his allegiance as a Mahislmanta ? There are 
diiTcrent views expressed by the different scholars. Dr. B. N. 
Srivastava observes that, "It is, however, difficult to say with any 
amount of certainty whose vassal chief he was. The presumption 
is that he might have been a feudatory chief of the highest order 
of the Maukhari king Avantivarman, whose contemporary undou¬ 
btedly he was. The Avantivarman had exercised political supre- 
rriT ^ ^ y over a considerable portion of Magadha, is evident from the 
Deo-Baranark Inscription of Jiviugupta II, wherein it has been 
specifically mentioned that the Maukhari king in question had 
made some land-grant in favour of the god Varunasvimin and 
confirmed the ssunc by issuing a royal Charter (C. 1. I., Ill, p. 218). 
Unless he had been actually ruling over Magadha, it would not 
have been possible for him to exercise his royal prerogative in that 
manner”.* Dr. B. P. Sinha holds that "Saiafika was appointed the 
governor or high feudatory of Magadha by Jayaniga. Rohtasgarh, 
on the Son, may have been chosen as the seat of the new govern¬ 
ment as it was strategically near the frontiers of the \(aukhari 
kingdom in U. P., presided over by Orahavarroan. Ganguli 
thought that Sa‘2fika was a feudatory of Avantivarman and for 
sometime of Grahavarman, as well and so he was not a national 
hero of Bengal but rather a successful conqueror But there is no 


1. H. N. E., pp. 136-137. 

2. H. a, VI, p 260 

3. H.N. E. I.,p. 141. 

4. J. U. P. H. S., Vol. X (N. S.), pt. I fit II), 1962. pp. 35-36. 
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55 V No 750). Sa-inkR was certainly a native of Bengal, who 
governor of Magadha. According to Majumdar, SaSiAka 

beran his life as a‘Mahisamanta' under Mahasena^pta^.. 

mra C Majumdar. History of Bengal. Vol. I p. 56). But thu 
Maukharit by Mahisenagupta, is hardly poasible......... Naturally 

therefore, SaiaAka could neither be a f 

king nor of Mahisenagupta. He was a Gau^a and his rue began 
under the GamU king Jayaniga. Neither the Maukhan. nor the 
Guptas could trust him with the high office in view of their past 
hostility with the Gau^as. The upshot of the entire discussion is 
that the Gau^as under Jayangga took advantage of the trouble in 
the Maukhari family over the question of Magadha. SaljAka was 
chosen as the leader of the campaign against Magadha, and after 

the successful cjcpuUion of the Maukharis from the country he 

became the high feudatory under the Gauda king Jayaoaga. 
Thus the rise of §ailAka practically began with the dUruption in 
the Maukhari family on the issue of Magadha. Our theory 
is singularly corroborated by the M. M. K-, wherein it is clarly 
suted that there will be mutual disunion in the Magadha. 
monarchy in cast at the time of .Soma (Sa<lAka) (I. H. I., p. 65, 
Sec. 51, text, p. 58, verse 780)".* 


Thus Dr. Sinha. after discussing all the theories regarding the 
feudal character of Sa^iAka has tried to prove with labour ffiat 
SaijAka was the successor of Jayaniga. There arc some serious 
difficulties in accepting the theory of Dr. Sinha. Firstly Manjuiri 
Mulakalpa explicitly places Jayaniga after the death of king Wa, 
when his son Minava will come to power for a short period of 
eight months or so.* Hence it has been held by Majumdar and 


1, Decline of Magadha, pp. 222-224 

2. M. M. K.. p. 636 
I. H. I., pp. 50-51 
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Other* that J«y*nig» followed The evidence to show 

that the first historical king of the Gau^s was Jayaniga, though 
much laboured, is not conclusive. Secondly Jayaniga is specifi¬ 
cally stated to be a Nigarija-a fact corroborated by the second 
part of hi* name. “Near him will be Brahmins and other Vaiiya* 
by caste ; the Nigas will be surrounded by Vaiiya* and will them* 
selves be ValCyas”.* Dr. Jayaswal further suggests that "The 
Tibeun text in place of the first line seems to read that the Nigas 
were of the lowest Brahmin class, originally and later on their 
status was that of the Vaifyas”.* It ha* been pointed out above 
that Rijyavardhana, a Vaiiya, is suted to be a powerful rival of 
.Soma and the former ended hb life at the hands of a king of 
^Nagna-jiti* ;— 

^ tTTT tteirHr ^ trr: 

5d>r?*tr ii 

ww tr^tnwnnTt tf? i 
ffbPt «rrf^ 5 M* 

Thus, it it evident that a king of ‘Nagna-jiti’, probably the 
same a* Niga-rija was an ally of king Soma employed by the 
latter to kill Rijyavardhana. Thb Nigaraja, an accomplice of 
Saiinka, was none else than Jayaniga who followed Sasihka as a 
ruler of Gau^a. 

It should be borne In mind that the BuddhUt text as well as the 
VifQudharmottaraih specifically acclaim Sa<inka-Soma as a dvija 
(s BrRhmaiya),* who supported firahmaiyas In their struggle 
a^inst the Kfatriyas. As suc h, Safjfika cannot be associated with 

1. R.. C. Majumdar, H. B., Vol. I, p. 56. 

Saletore, Life In the Gupta Age, p. 71, 

Sinha, Decline of Magadha, p. 220. 

2. I. H. I., p. 51; M. M. K., p. 636. 

3. I. H. 1., p. 51, foot note 1. 

4. M. M. K., p. 634, line* 14-17, 

5. Dr. B. N. Srivastava, it is surprising, has not considered the 
Brihcnaiya lineage of SafJAka (J. U. P. H. S., Vol. X, N. S., 
pp. 28-35), as it was already pointed out by Dr. K. P. Jayanval 
(I. H. I., p. 51). 
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Ni^arJjA, Jayani^, in the family-ties, ^arihka it hailed at piout 
(dhannatmii Soina-r2jA)‘ and dvijesa,* whereas 'Nagnak^h/ same 
as the scions ofNagoajiti, are styled Mlecchas i. c. viciotu people, 
probably because of their fondness for killing the living-beings and 
‘gavlsana* and they were settled in the south-east (agoau Nagna- 
kah p2p2)*. The Manjufri Mulakalpa ascribes to them the 
Vipra-Vaifya lineage. 

' The Visnudharmottiuaiii in an unveiled manner ascribes the 
country's decline and degeneration to mutual fighting among 
Ksatriyas and Brahmanas, the latter were assisted by the Vaiiyat 
and Sudras against the former. Despite their large numbers the 
Biihmaiiat were defeated due to their dissensions and defective 
leadership. Vanquished by the Kfatriyas they approached SaiAnka 
for assuming their leadership. But §asahka directed them to a 
Bhirgava Brihcnaisa named &ura, who lived at Prayaga. 
Suinka asked the Brah[nai>Ei that Pracniti, son of Sura, 
representing Vifi>u in human form would bring (hem success by 
destroying the Ksatriyas opposed to law in battle.* 

Here we should note that RajS Soma, who was hienseif 
deemed fit to help the Brihmaqas, sent them to the refuge of Sura 
and his son Pramiti. Thus it is evident that Sasahka, despite his 
power and position, was subordinate and subservient to Pramiti (?) 
whom Sa.«2Aka owed his vassalage. 

But who was Priuniti ? History is silent, though the Purgqas 
are permeated with the heroic role of Pramiti as the saviour of 
Madhyade'a. Attention is fooissed to the war-standard of 
Pramiti styled 'Krfn^jina-dhvajam' which symbolises the glory of 
Madhyade$a. 

There is evidence to show that Sura dynasty ruled in the 
Madhyadesa around Praylga as we know from the Vifoudharmo- 
ttaram. 


1. Vi^qudha., I. 74. II (i). 

2. Ibid., I. 74. 10 

3. Padma-Purina, V. 44.72. 

4. V. Dh., I. 74. 2-15. 
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•AiAHKA AND im TTMS8 
Su&A DvNAtY 

B«na.t»t Pl&tet of Hariraja’ throvr light on the history of Sura 
dynasty. The Copper Plate Inscription records the grant of a 
portion of land in Ambraka Nagara belonging to the Chief-queen 
ofHariraja to a Brahmana, Somaivamin of Kaun^inya gotra. 
'‘King Hariraja is credited with qualities and prowess equal to 
that of Hari i. e. Vitnu and is referred to the Sura dynasty". It 
is believed to be 'the first epigraphic record of the Sura dynsuty.’* 
Sura of the Visnudharmotiarani seems to be the founder of Sdra 
Vath^a. Haririja, equal to Vifnu in virtue and prowess, was victor 
of many battles.* "One point of importance in the inscription is 
that the charter is issued by a 'gana’ of Mahamatras, which seems 
to have been vested with the authority in certain executive func¬ 
tions.Members of the gana arc individually named in the 

inscription purposely but the singular use of 'astnfibhih mahama* 
traganena* indicates their collective responsibility".* The names 
of Mahamfitras are—Gonna, Govinda Nlrayana, Matrvatsa, 
Ganavatsa, NSgakumJra, D^muka, Skanda, Kokkatika, Sa^ihka, 
Visnudeva, PrabhSkara and others of the council of Mahamatras. 

Sasahka at well as PrabbSkara are stated to be the members 
of Mah}m2tra-ga]>a. Both of them seem to have asserted their 
independence—one in the east and the other in the west. Prof. 
Bhattacharya observes : "It is not improbable that the territories 
of the king extended far towards the north and reached the out¬ 
skirts of Benares imd the extent of the kingdom justified the 

appointment of viceroys . ’** Thus we hold that Satahka 

was a viceroy (maha'^manta) of the Sura dynasty and later on he 
suserted hU independence. 

Pramiti, stated to be son of Sura (?) seems to be inserted by 
mistake between Sura and Rlji Bhimaratha. Bhimaratha, 
the Visqu-incamate, may be identified with the Bhimasen II of 

1. J. U. P. H. S., Vol. XVIII, Pa. 1 Sl 2. July, Dec., 194^ 
pp. 167-173. 

2. Ibid., p. 169. 

3. Benaras Copper Plate Ins. of Hariri(ia, line 1. 

4. J. U. P. H. S., Vol. XVIII, Pts MI, 1945, pp. 170-I7I. 

5. Ibid., p. 170. 
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the Sura-Vaihsa, who ruled about the beginning of the 7th 
century A. D.^ Bhimaratha-Vifprobably the tame as Bhima- 
lena, was also known by another name of Harirjja, as we know 
from his Benaras Copper Plates. To him (Bhlmaratha-Bhlmasena 
alias Haririja) ^aiahka owed his power and position as a member 
of the Mahamatragai>a. 

Thus the charptcr (74 of the Vifnudbarmottaraih, I) is an 
important source of the history of Sa^^hka, one of the most 
remarkable personality of the early medieval India. Harucarita 
contains only veiled references to Gau^idhipa with pun on the 
word Sa'ihka believed to represent the former. The Xrya 
MaSjusrl Mula Kalpa refen to him by the name of Soma. Yuan 
Cbwang, undoubtedly, refers to him by the name of Saiahka. The 
Vitnudharmottarash on the other hand makes specific references 
to §aSafika-Soma, the illustrious ‘dvijera* styled 'dhaimatma rSja*. 
It exhibits the narrow outlook and partisan spirit of the Buddhist 
historian (ManjuSri MulakaJpa) and the court-poet (Bana), who 
employ derogatory terms for the great hero of the Arygvarta—a 
position lecr^Ued by the ManjuCri Mulakalpa, which hails him 
as ‘ckavira*, the unique hero. 

The unique character of his heroic sucendancy to the position 
of sovereignty is exhibited by his loysdty to his master. We sec 
that the defeated Brahmanas approached him for accepting their 
leadership ; as they met their disaster in the battle- field for not 
having an efiectivc leader. Kfatriyas, as is noted above, confessed 
tha t their success was due to the prowess and proficiency of their 

1. K. C. Majumdar, Ancient India, Banaras, 1952, p. 407 : 

“While dealing with history of the dynasty of Sura, ruling in 
South Kosala, Dr. Majumdar observes that “Its king Mahcndra 
was defeated by Samudragupta, and it remained a part of the 
Gupta empire till the latter part, of the 5th century A. D., when 
a new dynasty was founded by Sura in the Raipur District. 
He was followed by his five successors, the last of whom 
Bhimasena II ruled about the beginning of 7th. century A. D. 

»« 
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i«nZnl, an exalted BrahinaQa, in whom Kfatri>’a8 had reposed 
their full confidence*:— 


fir^> »tr ww *t^ ii 


Vifi)udlta., I. 74.8. 

This tenant, renowned (vifruta\i) for hit valourous deeds 
and the most excellent BrEhma^a (dvijairetthah) skilled in all 
the weapons of war (sarvaiastristra-kufalo) was, most probably, 
the dvijc$a-§aSZhka, whom the Brahtnanas wanted to win over to 
their own tide. 


But the Kfatriya king is also not mentioned in the Vif^udhar- 
mottaraih. Hence there is still uncertainty about the identity of 
$asanka*f sovereign lord. Fortunately we know from the Benaras 
Copper Plates of Hariraja, a powerful and victorious ruler of 
SuTa'Vaihia, that his 'MahamEcragana* consisted of such illustrious 
persons as SaiEhka and Prabhakara. Emperor HarirEja of Sura 
dynasty probably ruling at PraySga had extensive kingdom with 
many provinces governed by the MahEmEtras. Even in the age 
of Afoka, Mahimatras or Provincial Governors, were given in* 
dependent charge of their provinces. ^a$aAka and PrabhEkara, the 
two ambitious MsdiEmatras succeeded at some suitable time to 
assume their independent stattis. Prabhakara (Vardhana) was 
the first to assume the title of MahErajadhiraja, where as his 
ancestors were only the Maharajas. 

The political situation in the country after the fall of the 
Gupta empire was ripe for the genius of such ambitious persons of 
power and political wisdom. But the struggle for political 
supremacy of Northern India was also stimulated by social 
and religious confiicts — confUcis among BrEhma^ and 
Kfatriyas, as well as among the Buddhists and Brabniajw. 

The Benares Copper Plates Inscription associates SasEnka 
with the region around Benares or VirEiwI, where king Soma 
had set up a Siva-linga called Candrefa named after him*. 


1. I. V. Dh., I. 74. 8 : 

2. Skanda P., IV. i. 14. 25. 
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(Sonu is also called Candra). While dealing with the glorifica¬ 
tion of Candresa, the Skanda Parana gives some important detadls 
about the achievements of SaiahluL We quote the original text 
for the perusal of the scholars : 




fina fl nTnt41 M I 

itTifraiT^ * 591 ; 9 f»f : 11 

ftnnT*rf «fV sfl-sqH ’T 5 tV 11 
»rf[T>9T«T 9T>4r 4««triti; 1 

anPT II IK 

fqtrr^fttrFtT «ft f^arisfatrq^r^fir: 1 
wgT'^ JTsmnfftrfam: imk 

st^tu *Trtt ^ tn^ ortyw 1 
qi^tT^rRf 4 «rpfV«'lgJrt«j?ni 11 ivs 
tTPT ^ I 

s^«rTtJn?v^ 5WTx?irtTTtfrtnif\f9r;ii ib 


?T*r?JT uKJntrr^^^ frr: 11 


iret *T ffTT®! isflilww ’Ttffatnftrei: 1 

qf<T?f fflinnfT^4«i f|rr 1 

TwmK^rtrnr f^smwnrr 11 


H ?R ^>^5^ m»TTttTt I 

fh: JRTmsiij U 

fffq iir?«Tfinf %sr: 1 

lT«r>qni;^^;inf^;TOT4(^5|iRj|| 


tr ?T«if^sn srn^iff5i“iRfna; pt«n( 1 
?prf%^itl[itTnT cTORt ^sRfrftr 11 rv 
4 t f4^rti ‘ ^ntraro d«r qtR 1 
«ftiiMi ^firqa: n ^k 
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ifNWaW in irT im<ia i '^m r ii 
i» g rgr ^ 4»«T W Prf^iRu Pnnft^: ii 
5TW ^ f%VT^4f*T^WW«rfgT??nj 1 

, 5«^ I 

ITT♦riiiit'i II 

ipgftPi ^ ii 

arn^nwriN^ 4W*rT iwt amt ii 
fT ffWT'a «T5rawr Ft*T: ii 

trw^ iTRR^ ^T^annrefwtir^ ii i* 
^M«l IM 5nWl<T«ltfr?l^45(OTfit I 
drift wir1^5»>^; few IH "i 

'^HMI^n^^ ^ «(imfw<.4l*l^ II 
sfPTfftw^fir wifff ^TrtfftiRw^ii 


?r^ ?T<«mHftiTf?rT: i^iriHrTij i 
TT^ ir ^ ^mrTTO: ii 
wr^at; rfttftf^wtsift vmWn: i 
dtiftsfirw wT^nomt tran ^aft^iRftm: in ^ 


fiRft^im irt: I 

ddw sftaN4«i ii 


<ii>iti4^4ii in^ irftwrftf ** 


trTfmnq<td^'mi?TTpTfir|iFiftrii 
n| aii Ht 4<K'ing<T»5«r 1 
fi'iUMg'iWRf awcjif wmw 4 11 v« 
ii^^n^f^twnfegiTi ir^f Prdftg; 1 

firrM irf^ ftrf inr II VI 


grfrg fgd wwfrg fltHfltirrHranjv ii 
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BTlRiaiT ^'S 

Tb»., «*ide»*ly> i* “ *■> i»pon*»t ikhyto™ which w» not 

Mbc tcciiwi to«i.thei.t (.bh.k.iy. “■‘^■‘“'*>7'^'“ 
the Vedu (Sntti-dmhc)' i.e. thee who dcprcctcd .nd denomteed 
t. Vedu* They went, uiidonbtcdly, Buddhhu h«n« « S.nt.* 

Ch«»rS»ot it we in Otc fiutew of dnnp Uu, 

Wpefonned pounce etd .uncritie to prop«».c Mtdtcf. 

Fn,m the text quoted above we get the following infonnauon 

relating to the hiitory of Saiaiik*:- ^ j 

(i) SiSaftka wa««J*o known by the name, of CJandra and 
Soma, who was a devout wonhipper of Siva. 

The rise of Candramarked the datvn of an age ofpro- 
sperity in the country which caused happiness to all 
^lidayanlim bahufah, cf. verse 13) : ‘jagat-tavodayam 
prapya bhavi?yaii sukhodayam'* (v. 38). 

11 seems that after the death of Prabh 5 karav«dhana, 
gasSnk. rose to the pinnacle of glory. "In describing *e ^ttmg 
of the sun and the rising of the moon on that 

which Raiya met hit younger brother Harfa.and 

of^ nntimdy death of the monarch and their mother, Bana 


4. 


Skanda, IV. i. 14. 47(i) ; for text, cf. v. 47(i) above. 
Sti'w^ mnil? W»p. in the P»i. l»o«« by “f 

Cha-dm, (Stand., P.,VU. i. 19. 45 ; 

cf Candra of the Mehrauli Pillar Ins-linc 5 
cf Harha Ins. of Isanavarman, where Adityavannan (line 5), 
■/liinavarman (1. 11) arc called Candra. Ifanavarman is 
again, styled Candra in the Aphs«l Stone Ins. of Adit^cna 
<1 71 CandrStreya of the CandelJa records and Candradeva- 
KaCiraja, the Gaha^wila ruler, were other rulers known 
su Ciitid.r^ 

cf., Kimandakiya Nltisara, I. 9. 
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fn air»« an allusion to the gradual rise into eminence of king 
Sai£fkka’s man^la (or circle of political jurisdiction). Nowhere 
in the whole of thu book has Bau made a clear mention of the 

name of the Gaudadhipa,.except in the following sentence 

where, like the rise of the moon, the rise into political prominence 
of Saiahka, the king of Gau^a, has been noted, though in a 
veiled manner, in a few words involved in puns. The passage 
runs thus : 

. ^ 

But unlike the veiled references of the Hanacarita, the 
Skanda Pur&i}a makes explicit references to the dawn of Candra- 
candrikl (v. IS) which dasaled the eyes of all (v. I4,cama^ya 
camatktfya ko’yaA). He was‘kalinidhi^i*, source of piyufa to 
all (v. 15). 

(ill) He was the son of Atri, the celebrated sage* whose lustre 
he represented on the earth (w. 6-23). 

(iv) He was, thus, evidently a Brihmaija and an exalted 
king of Brnhmaijas (rl^bhudSgraJanmanam) by the 
blessings of Dcva-deva VisveJa (v. 26) i. e. Siva. 

(vi) He pcrfornicd the R^jasuya-sacriftce at Vara^i near 
CandreJvara where the Brihmapas selected (or elected) 
him as their king : 

ert^ ^ ^ =^iwTiw. ii 

?Tt4 smrfHRi: i 

wlHliifsnT WT^ormt trt ii* 

Thus he was crowned as a king (cf. his coins)* raised to the 
imperial status. ____ _ 

1. Basak, H. N. E. I., p. 136. 

2. cf., Khajuiaho Stone (Ins. of Candclla Yasovarman, v. 7. 
Khajuraho Stone Ins, of Dhangadeva renewed by Jaya\'anna- 
deva, v, 9. 

3. Skanda, IV. i. 14. 35-36, 

4. On the reverse side of the gold coins of basihka, we find 
Padma-Sri who is being bathed by elephanu. It represents 
ibe ceremony of Somibhifcka. We will discuss it further. 
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(v) The DvJjaraja (Candra) worahippcd Siva who beatowed 
upon him the title of Soma (pripa soma iti khyiUA 
daiti* iomena Sambhuni. v. W), and m a special favour 
the Lord Siva placed him on hii head.^ 

(vii) He had a large empire (sa tat prapya maharAiya* somah, 
V. 30) extending from VarlijaiT to Puij^ravardhana 
and Gau^a in the east. 

All these facU mentioned in the above story relating to the 
Glorification of Candrefa (quoted above in original) are corrobor- 
Sted by the gleanings from the in«:riptions, and ^ns. It is also 
supported by Haryacarita and the Manjufn Mulakalpa. 

He is called 'cka-vira’* i. e. a unique hero in Ae A^a 
MaSjusri Mulakalpa which also asscru that he wm ^mself a. 
dvija^ whose patronage was eiyoyed by BrAhmaniu. He was a 
great conqueror whose sway extended upto VarSnasi; 

Thus Varanasi on the Ganges also formed a part of his 
^pjre» — a fact of great historical significance. 


1. Skanda, IV L 14. 28 ; 

lit Whtj II 


Viiakhadatta glorifies the SasikalS which U placed on the 
head of §iva (Mudrl Riksasa, I. 1) and it represents Indu 
or Bhagavin Candra (M. R.. Act I, before 1. 6). But it was 
Mauryeridu (Candragupta Maurya) whom Kautilya, supporter 
of Brihmanism, placed on the throne vacated by the Nandas. 


2. M. M. K., Ill, p- 634. 

3. Ibid., HI, P- 635. 

5. H.'n. £.^1.% 156 ; a.'A., p. 79 ; D. M., pp. 243, 345. 

Pires, MaukharU, tp. 114, Note 1, cf., J. A. S. B., IV (New 
Series), p. 275. 
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It is evident that SaiSAka arose on the political firmament 
of Northern India when Adityai (the Gupu rulers) had dis¬ 
appeared and the sun-set was followed by the dark night of Kali 
which led to the decline of the country. The Brahmanism and 
Brahmanaa were threatened by Nagnas and Nistikas who 
deprecated Brihmanical deities (deva-draha^»)» and those who 
denounced the Vedas (SniU-druha)^).* Thus Brahmai^as found a 
suitable penon like SaSlAka whom they chose their king. 

SaiXmka (Somasva-LXnchamam) 

Though the Moon (Soma oe Sasafika) was wicked and 
defiled,* yet like, thousands of siddhas favoured by Siva, Soma 
was also patronised by the Lord Siva who adorned his head by 
placing Candra* there. Thus the deity became known by the 
epithet of SaSibhOsana.* Candra is also known as one of the 
jewels which sprang from ocean.* The Candra was a celebrated 
devotee of Siva and the coins of SaSahka portray both Safi and 
gasibhufaija or Soma and Somes vara on the obverse. Thus the 
blot and blemish on the character of Candra had turned mto 
glory that is known to history as Saainka or SaSa-lafichana. 

Despite the merits of Soma and his association with Siva, the 
character of Candra, who was the sour ce of joy and happiness to 

1. Skanda, IV. i- 14. 5 (i) ; 

BrShmanical deities like Sakra and Brahmi were represented 
as the attendants of the Buddha (Mookerji, Harsha, p. 76). 

2. Skanda, IV, I. 14. 47 (i). 

3. Siva P., IV. 14. 24(ii) : tST^ 

Ibid., IV. 14. 25-27 ff. Many vicious acts had been oom- 
tnitted by the wicked Moon who had abducted Tarfi, the wife 
of Brhaspati, 

4. Skanda, VII. L 18. 10. . 

Saiikala represents the Pari-MayS.lor Saku of Devadeva 
(Siva) cf., Skanda, VII. i. 19. 23-25. 

5. Ibid., VII. 1. 18. 14-115. 

6. Ibid., Vll. L 18. 17(i). 
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all, hEd been umi»hcd (jakalaAko'yaili) » It wa», hi* special 
liking for Rohini that he neglected hi* other wive*. He did not 
heed the warning of Dak.a. Hence he wa* cuned by him. 
Soma *uffcred from the diseaie of yakami- Skanda obacrva : 

*rvr iw tnr \ 

Pit ndw ft>Tw ii 

P»i l BW- i T» r II 

3r^ ffwl tiiFtr vtr ii 

3rw»T f<ii®8fir ii 

Tt 3^*3 *r II 

H tT^3TT Ii 

«TT»rjY3: spj: II 

fq5«w jrm%3 ^Tftrrtswn ii 

tnftR^Tc^nfart ^t3ftn3r«rf3'WT<i ii 

3?N3 tntrtftR^?53>: iriraresr: ii* 

Thui it explain* the Mihchana*’ aasociated with candra. and 
we arc reminded of the ob»ervation* of Saint Tulail-daaa.* 
Soma tva* really deified like the other dcitic**. He i* equated 
with the God Nirayaiya*. The Variha Purina alao mention* 
Soma-rljaas dvija-rlja». X.rya MaSjufri Mulakalpa also calls 
king Soma as dvijefa. But the Brahmanical poet Blna doe* not 
refer to Soma’* Brahmanical lineage. He u»e* the name Saiaftka 
in the derogatory' sense and Yuan-Chwang follow* him. 

Thus the ‘Gau^idhipa’ SaslAka was a ruler of gi^t celebrity 
who championed the cause of Brihmaijas. 

1. Skanda, VII. i. 19. 29—32. 

2. Ibid., VII. i. 19. 35—40. 

3. Ibid., VII. i- 19. 41. 

4. Rlmacarita Mlnasa, I. 3(ii) : 

iTinftT3‘t ^ 3'^ 1 

5. Varlba P., Cliaptcr 57 deals with Klnti-vratarh ba*ed on 
the worship of Soma (Varaha P., 57. 5—12). 

6. Ibid., 57. 13. 

7. Ibid., 57. 16-17(1). 
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Himself a Brihmaija, he b styled ‘dvijesa*, dvija-pati or the 
king of Brlhnianas. Under hb patronage the Puriijas were 
redacted and it is for this reason that the Pur2i>as shower much 
encomium on the personality of Soma. 

The sage Atri and his wife named BhadrJ gave birth to 
famous son named Soma (1>hadr2y2m janayamkta somaih putraih 
yafasvinarh)^. Soma-deva son of the sage Atri, was an illustrious 
ruler crowned as a king for the well-being of Uic whole world. 
He fostered the entire country which was free from the darkness 
dbpelled by the lustre of the illustrious Soma*. He established a 
large empire and performed the Rjjasuya sacrifice, and thus he 
attained the status of Adhirjja—the imperial dignity—recognised 
by the Brihmanai.* Soma was asked to honour the BrShma^ 
who were the mainstay of the state and its stability depended on 
the goodwill of the lesumed Biihmaijas.* 


1. Skanda, VII. i. 20. 44(i). 

2. Ibid., VII. i. 20. 70—7l{i) J Harivathfn, Harivariifa 
P., XXV. 20—21. 

3. Skanda., VII. i. 20. 74—77 ; 

trfTT ii 


(lent 4 5*r u 

Harivariila. HarivaASa Parva, XXV. 3S-|f^ , 
t. SUnda, VII. i. 22. 62-105. » * ( 






SaSXi^ka and his coins 


sin fftr wif?r ^ ?ft*R ii 
The gold-coins issued by SaSanka arc the valuable source 
of his history. A few veiled references found in the Harjacariu 
of Biii^a or the observations of the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan-Ghwang 
are inadequate. The former, a court-poet, is interested only in 
censuring the character of Sasahka — the arch enemy of hit 
patron. The latter, too, condemns the character of SaSiAka as a 
xealous enemy of Buddhism. Thus the statements of Bana and 
Yuan-Ghwang, the biased and prejudiced as they are, are loo 
meagre to help in the reconstruction of the History of Safahka. 
Xrya Mafijuirl Mala Kalpa, a Buddhist text, undoubtedly gives 
valuable information relating to following facta ; 

(i) RSja .Soma—an exalted hero and adherent to Brihmanas 
(tirthikasya vace rata^): 

iiYtnwIsri ’ftrl siftwifir i 

inirahq^ WTrmwtitf; ii 

smrrtwf^ yre; i 

^ II 

grgmftT 5^si: «fir«iT«r ^ T?i: i 

f*r«tmirft ii 

fa r g.K r tR^c^ itp^ fHthsit TOnt i 
^ II 

It clearly shows that Raja Soma had become a celebrated 
hero (ekaviro) in the Madhyadesa or Dharmadefa* where he tried 
to reestablish the glory of Brahmanism by exterminating 
Pn ^ap^ as — Buddhists and Jains. The region around VaraQosi 
on the Ganges was under his suzerainty. 

1. MMK., p. 634. 

2. Garu^ P., II. 2. 9(2) : 

fsmiiT) tjtft tra b i 
cf. Ibid., I. 93. 3—4. 
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Thus, when Satanks was trying to revive the glory of 
Brahnumism In the MadhyadeSa, there appeared on the scene 
another king, Rakiridya or Rajyavardhana. The Xrya MaSjuSri 
Mulakalpa tells us obout Riijyavardhana : 

IWT «tmwnnnft ^ i 

(ii) Riijyavardhana, a religious'ininded man (yuktatmi, 
acaScalab) was equal to Soma (sakta lomakhya larao nrpa^). 
He had an ally, a king of Nagnajati. It is to be noted that 
Rajyavardhana is not styled ekavira as was the case with Soma* 
rXji or Harfa (Hakirakhya ekaviro). It shows that Rajyavardhana 
was no match to Soma raji- Rajyavardhana was a Buddhist 
styled Parama-saugaia (Sugata iva)*. His ally, Nagna-jati-nrpalf, 
was also a Buddhist, and a zealous champion of Buddhism ! 

srnrtPiT to: 1 

iJJTTW ^ I 

fqfTTOTSmW ihJWT? TOT II* 

Rijyavardhana as well as Haria were ruling over the 
country of Srikan^a : 

TO* * 1 ^ 1 

snfkw mm i^tmg 11 

nf^ftr 5 T ttto 11 

g^TOvfl mro: irT^*;fmTOfs<j: ii« 

Thus there was struggle for the supremacy of Madhyadesa 
where RSja Soma had gained celebrity. This struggle was further 
aggravated by the religio us fervour among the champions of 

1. MMK., p. 634. 

2. Banskhera Copper Plate Ins., line 5. 

3. MMK., Ill, p. 632. 

4. Ibid., p. 626. 
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Bribmanism and Buddhiim. The coins of SasaAka "have supplied 
certain intcretiing fa cu about the history of his reign,"* corrobo¬ 
rated by the Pur2i>ic gleanings. 

Coins or Sa4X.nka 

Sa*aAka> as a crowned king, issued gold coins, which bear on 
the reverse his name ‘Sri-5a<aAka^’. As an abhisikta ruler he 
had assumed the imperialistic title of ^MahirSjadhiraja*, (Sri 
Sa^aAkarEja).' It h« been stated above that he had performed 
the Rijasuya sacrifice and, thus, he was an ‘adhiraja’ — an 
independent ruler—a status which is proved by his coinage. 

SatJAka was undoubtedly a devout Saiva ruler as we 
know from the Purii>as. His coins also depict on the obverse 
SalaAka (Moon or Candra), Siva and Vrsa (Nandi).® 

JayAbiu}bka-typk 

Obvrrse— 

Si\>a, nimbate, is seated on V^a (Vffisana^) which is also 
seated.'* Both Sit-a and Nandi are facing left where we find full 
moon. The left hand of Siva is uplifted. 

1. B. N. SrivaiUva, SaS2Aka, p. 27 (wrongly numbered 27, the 
number found in the Journal of U. P. H._S.—Vol. X, Pt. I & 
II, New Scries). 

2. Ganjim Plates of the reign of SaSiAka, 1. 3. 

3. DKM., p. 258 ; “This is confirmed by the account of Yuan 
Chwang, where we are told that SaiaAka wanted to remove 
the image of the Buddha and replace it by that of Siva in the 
temple east of the Bodh^i tree. 

4. Dr. B- N. Srivastava (Sasjnka, Appendix) observes that Siva 
stands reclining on his bull. But both Siva and the bull are 
seated. The bull is clearly depicted as seated in hit own photo¬ 
graphs as well as in those of Allan (CCGD., Plate XXIII, 

14 —16). Siva is also seated on his vahana. Allan 
takes Siva as reclining. Smith (C.C.A.I., Vol. I, p. 121) refers 
to bull, ‘couchant and in his photograph (PL XVI, 12) Siva is 
clearly represented as seated or reclining on the bull with his 
face turned to right. It depicts VrtSsanah SLva\^ present 
before (pratyaksah) Satanka — repreaented as Moon in 
the coin. 
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It has legends: Sriia jaya (-.Sri+Isa=Sris'a jaya) i. c. 
victory to Sri Isa (Siva). 

Reverse— 

Goddeu Laky mi nimbate^ facing is seated on lotus. She is 
holding lotus in her left hand. On dther side she is bathed by 
an elephant. 

Legend — Sri,Sas&Aka^ 

What has been depicted on the obvene and on the rcsxrsc 
sides of the gold coins of Saf ihka is to be viewed in the light of 
the Pur2i}ic gleanings. As stated above Soma-rijl worshipped 
Siva who was pleased to recognise blotted Moon as a representa¬ 
tion of Siva himself:— 

gig fHggTHT|i^ I 
rgllgtit«ilisffsnnr jnjftr i 

tnngr g gsrg: ii‘ 

Thus the moon represented on the obverse represents. Soma- 
rSjii who had performed great penances to propitiate Siva.* 
PlcaKd by his devotion (tufto Mahesvara^} appeared before him : 

sTtgw: ggmfir: ii* 

Umapati seated on his bull appeared in the sight of Socna- 
rija. The coin has faithfully traiulatcd the Kcne portrayed on 
the obverse of his coins. When Siva appeared before Soma-rgjS 
who had performed severe penances, the latter began to recite 
the prayer in the honour of his master bowing low to him :— 

vicgM: g^ttritfw ggrTfg: i 

snfl % ii 17 

gg vmgttg arg annfhT*nT:ii 

gg ggt gg ^(smmHTig gg^ II 18 

arr gTfg <«t i fl fT <ta gg> gg afvr gg ii* 20 


1. Variha P., 144. 26. 

2. Skanda, V. iU. 85. 16. 

3. Ibid., V. iii. 85. 17(1). 

4. Ibid., V. iil. 85. 17—20. 
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Thu* we can interpret the legend on the obverte — 
or fw •* repreaenting the prayer of Soma-raji to Vr;2sana- 
Umipati. By the grace of Siva, Soma-ijlji' regained hi* lost 
lustre (prabhaya punuh)* and thus he became priyadarianah.* 
What is the significance of the uplifted hand of Siva ? In the 
jiinagarh Rock Inscription of Kudradamana I we are told that 
the Saka Mahiktatrapa (Rudradgmana I) had earned the 
affection of Dharma by raising his band.* 

Thus the raised hand of Siva exhibiu his attachment and 
devotion to Dharma. 

VajA 

But the historians have uken no cognisance of the bull or 
Nandi which represents Dharma.* The bull is styled mahgvi^a 
or DbarmiL* 

Thus the obverse-features of the gold coins of Saignka Viz., 
Soma and Somelvara seated on vrfa with his raised hand exhibit 
their attachment to Dharma which found a saviour in the person 
of Sasjnka. 

Reverse— 

Goddess Laksmi nimbate suted facing on lotus, holding lotus 
in her left hand i|nd with outstretched right hand empty; 
above, on either side, an elephant sprinkling water over her 
(abhifcka) legend — Sri Sasihka^.* 

The reverse side of the gold coin of Safghka represents 
Soragbhifeka at Vargtpitt (the city of KSiiriija, Siva, represented 
on the obverse) where he had performed Rgjasuya sacrifice. In 
the Srutis there are three ceremonies for consecrating heads of 

1. Skimda, V. iii. 190. 2, 3. 

2. Ibid., V. iii. 190. 16. 

3. Ibid,, V. iU. 190. 19. 

4. Junagarh Rock Inscription of Rudradamana I, lines 12—13 : 



5. V. Dh., III. 49. 18(ii). 

6. Ibid I. 28. 13(ii) ; 

7. Allan, CCOD., p. 147 ; Plate XXIII, figs. 14—16. 
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society. There it the firtt and foremost, the Rijasuya or the 

inauguration of a king,.The normal ceremony of coronation, 

ho>vever, is the Rajasuya ; 

TTir qsr I Trsrr t ngfer i 

king doubtless belongs the R^aiuyit, for by offering 
the Rijasuya he becomes king.”* Dr. Jayaswal observes : 

The Rgjaauya it comprised of three distinct parts ; the first » 
a scries of preliminary sacrifices, the second is the Abhisccanjya, 
‘the sprinkling' or the anointing, the third is a number of post* 
anointing ceremonies. Out of the three the AbbisecanTya is the 
most important; and, perhaps, in practice the rites and formulae 
of it alone were considered indispensable at normal coronations 

.I* I* only after the sprinkling stage that he it called 

‘king’.before that he is an ordinary ciiucn.”* All the 

people, now, recognised him their ruler.* Thus the MahSsanianta 
Sasihkadeva was crowned as the r^jari^a (adhitiija) being sprin¬ 
kled by elephants ; 

'nrrrfrfnTftgfqs^ tnrnsfltr i* 

It marked the victorious career of a sos’ereign ruler.* At the end 
of the ceremony he was blessed by the people : 

Thus §ai&ftka, crowned as a king, was asked to protect Dbarma 
(dhanne ca te buddhi-rativa-castu). 

JayAbhibeka 

The Linga Purlin describes the rite of Jayibhi^a which 
was formerly recounted by Isa to Manu, for the welfare of kings.* 

1. Jaygiswal, Hindu Polity, pp. 192-193 
cf. oatapatha Urahmana, V. L 1. 12. 

2. H. P., p. 193. 

3. V, Dh., II, 21. 24, Chapters 21 and 22 describe in detail, the 
performance of Rijasuylbhiscka-vidhi. 

4. Ibid.,»H. 22. 98. 

5. Ibid.,'ll. 22. n7(ii). 

6. Ibid., II. 22. 185. 

7. Liftga P., II. 27. 2 ; 

II 
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iA&XNKA AND HIB TIME* 


It is mentioned to be conducive to the victory over cncmi«. 
This rite vwiB to be performed just before the march of a kings 
army for the conquest of different countries.* While performing 
this ablution rite, sacred water was sprinkled over the lord and 
then he went to the battle-field.* The ceremony consUted ofthc 
worship of §iva and sixteen Saktis. These gaktis were to be two 
armed holding the lotus and the conch, wearing red garlands, 
clothes, ornaments and jewels.* 

King the favourite devotee of Siva, also performed Homa 
Guhuyad agnau bhupatila Siva-vatsalah) with his salutations to 
the Lord : 

iwxn: w^rifirrfiiwsr'^'fsftrTnnrfrr 

if iTfg Htrr it^ 

At the end of the ceremony the king was sprinkled with the 
water from the .giva-kumbha.* This rite of Jayabhijeka leads to 
the attainment of the status of a sovereign ruler.* Thus the gold 
coins of Sa^lnka with Soma-Somcivara and Mahivria on the 
obverae and the depiction of Gajalakfm? on the reverse represent 
the performance of the rite of Jaylbhi,ckaih or Jayasccanaih the 
performance of which had brought Sakratvam to Indra. By per- 
forming this rite Brahmi, Vi»i>u, Ambiki, SJvitri and Laksmi, 
too, had attained the positions of supremacy.* Wonderful 
indeed is the glory of thU Abhiseka whereby a king is liberated 
from sins and from ailmenU. He becom es victorious always. He 

“"l.T^ihga P.ril. 27. 10—11 : 

«fl sTiKT^rir—ii 

5gtn% 5 #srT«% ii 

2. Ibid., II. 27. 12 ; The whole of this chapter describes the 
mode (vidhi) of the performance of this rite. 

3. Ling P., II. 27. 229—231. 

4. Ibid., II. 27. 256. 

5. Ibid., II. 27. 264. 

6. Ibid., II. 27. 272. 

7. Ibid., II. 27, 272—280. 
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is richly endowed with the love of the people like Another Indrm,^ 
From the Harsacarita of Bana we know thal Harto also performed 
such ceremony before he set out for his conquests : 

t;o«xrr?rmt^ wrofTEiPstia^:—mfTfrnsw 

fs^; wrm friMtir qTtT«n tnrtrrtqn^ jw* 

snrntT?HTf?TB< sr»>^ 

'' -ai^rcPitflqsrfTsirifH^t 
5f^3dy3tJ3rwTqR 3nnIS3Vl?lT55rt‘**1* 

“Some days having passed, on a day..*.was fixed an hour 

of marching suitable for the subjugation of all the four quarters. 
The king had bathed in gold and silver vessels, like autumn clouds 
which were skilled in pouring water ; had with deep devotion 
offered worship to the adorable Nilalohiia, fed the up-flaming 

.jat upon a throne.r....duly anointed.After 

being sprinkled on the head with a spray of lusiral water scattered 

by the hand of the highly honoured and delighted Purohita. 

Finally.amid a clamourous cry of victory from delighted 

people he issued forth from his house. 

Thus it is evident that the rite of Jayibhiseka was in vogue 
in the age, when SaSiAka was duly anointed by Brahmaqas as 
their lord who appeared as the champion of Dharma. The 
Lakymt on the reverse represents Rija-laksmt.^ 


1. LtAga P., II. 27. 281-283. 

2. Harsacaritt. VII, PP. 273—274 (Bombay S. P. Series, Fuhrer, 
1909). 

3. Harfacarita, Translation (Cowdl and Thomas, 1897) 

Chapter VII, PP. 196—197. 

4. Devi Bhig., IX. 39. 18(i). 










Chaptu V 


KING AMA (NAGABHATA U) 

OF KANYAKUBJA-DESA 

When a strong power from centre is withdrawn diaintegration 
and anarchy follows. It happened aAer the death of Yafovarman, 
the great ruler of Kanyaicubja-desa. While dealing with the 
succe«o«o^^^owmjain^r^rri£ath^|bicrv«^^|W^arclcftt^ 

grope in*tn^iarl^n^cr^?afovaraia^xc5tToMS^IncertainTiglir 
thrown by Jain sources which allege that he was succeeded by his 

son Xma.Aina was succeeded by his son, the immoral 

Dunduica.who was murdered by his son Bhoja, Al^er this 

event we have no information whatsoever. We cannot give much 
credence to these tales based on tradition and more concerned 
with religious edification than with the narration of sober facu of 
history with some respect for chronology. But as there is nothing 
to contradict them, we may with S. P. Pandit say for the persent 
that ‘all the credit that the Jain stories have a right to claim is that 
king Ama was perhaps the son of Yasoarman, that Dunduka was 
Anta's son, and that Bhoja was the son of Dunduka.'*^ 

Dr. Tripathi concludes that “one of them achieved anything 
of note, and one was even prematurely murdered. We may, 
therefore, well believe that if they really had historical existence, 
ihdr combined reigns must have been of extremely short duration 
— say between 15 and 20 yean.'** These observations of Or. 
Tripathi are baaed on the Jain stories summarised by S. P. 
Pandit in his introduction to Gau^aviho or on the assessment of 
the Bappabhatticarita by Or. Krlsna&wami Aiyangar.* He himself 
did not care to read the Jain stories in original, as the gleanings 


1. T. H. K., pp. 211—212 

for S. P. Pandi'f views, cf Gau^v^bo, introduction, p. dix. 

2. T. H. K„ p. 212. 

3. J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. Ill, pp. 101—103. 
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from these stories would show that king Ama was a great 
conqueror, an ideal ruler and a good administrator. 

Dr. Tripathi did not consider the evidence of the Rijatarahgii}! 
which clearly tells us that Lalitjditya had uprooted Yaiovannan 
entirely (Ya4ovanna*nfpaih tarn ca sainulamudap2tayat}. The 
victorious armies went triumphantly across the realm of K}nya> 
Inibja ruled by YaCovarman (Klnyakubjorvl... ...yasovar minam 
ullahghya) towards Eastern Sea.* 

Ri^tarangini tells us that the "land of Kanyakubja wiili its 
villages" (sagramaih RSnyakubjorviih) was granted by the king 
I>a]it2ditya to the shrine of Aditya which he erected at Lalitapura*. 
Thus this crushing defeat inflicted upon Yafovarman, king of 
Kanauj between 756 and 747 A. D. shows that Ya^ovarmun’s 
"power was utterly broken by Lalitlditya, and he fades out of 
history.”* 

Thus the death of Ya4ovarman marks the political disintegra* 
tion of Kanauj, and according to Rajatnrahgii)! Jayipl^a, the 
grandson of Yafovorman defeated Uie king of Kanyakubja in 
battle and carried off his throne the ensign of royal power.* 
Kalhana has not named the defeated king of Kanyakubja. It 
shows the period of distress and darkness in the political history 
of Kanauj after the death of Yasovartnan. According to Smith 
"The occupant of the throne of Kanauj apparently was 
Vajrlyudha, who like his predecessor, suffered the fate of defeat 

1. R. T. IV. 140. 

2. Ibid., IV. 145—146 ; Cl. A., p. 131. 

3. Ibid., IV. 187. 

The reference to ‘sagrAmlm Kinyakubjorvith is very import¬ 
ant ; as it refers to the country of KZn>'akubja comprising 36 
Lakhs of villages (Skanda, I. ii. 39. I29b). 

4. Smith, p. 386, note 2. 

5. a. A., p. 131. 

6. R. T., IV. 471 : 

ftninrt fiRTTerrift i 

H THU II 
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ai]d dethronement by According to Dr^ D. C. 

GanguU this king of KJnyakubj* defeated by Jayipida was 
Indraiija.* Dr. Tripathi following the track laid by Smith holds : 
"We further learn on the authority of Kalhaija that Jayipida 

Vinayadiiya ( 779-810 A. D. ).after defeating the king of 

Kiuiyakubja in battle carried off his throne the ensign of royal 
power. Evidently we have an allusion to the defeat and dethrone¬ 
ment of a king of KanauJ, and and he is perhaps to be identified 
with Vajriyudha,* assuming that the attack on Kanauj took 
place soon alter JayEpt^a became king of Kashmir. But if it 
occurred later in his career, the vanquished Kanauj monarch must 
have been Indriyudha.”* But Dr. Tripathi, who holds that Ama 
was the successor of Yasovarman and the former was succeeded 
by Dunduka, does not consider the claims of ^a and Dunduka 
to suffer the defeat at the hands of Kashmirian kingjayapi^. 
The youngest grandson of Lalitaditya,® Jayapi^® became ruler 
only after about twelve years and seven months.* Thus Ama and 
Dunduka, if they were really the son and grandson respectively 
of YaSovauman, should have been considered by Tripathi. The 
Jain sources and the Skanda PmUna maintain that the king Ama 

1. Smith, E. H. I., p. 392, and also note 4 there. 

2. A. I. K., p. 115. 

3. Pires, (The Mankharis. p. 146) also holds the same view. 
He observes that. It is impossible to place vajrayudha any¬ 
where except between Yafovarman and Indrayudha (the 
Mankharis, P, Ug, note 3). 

4. T. H. K., p. 213. 

5. R. T., IV. 359. 

6. Ibid., IV. 392-402 

Kuvalayapi^a ruled for one and half year, (R. T., IV. 392) ; 
Vajriditya was on the throne for 7 years (R, T., IV. 396) ; 
Prthvlpl^ ruled for 4 years and one monrth (R. T,, FV. 399). 
and Samgramipi^ (I) was king for only 7 days. 
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of KatiAuJ wai a great ruler. Hence he cannot be accepted as 
the son and successor of Yaiovannan. 

Xma — TU8 Great ruler of KXNyAKUBja-DiiA 
^VhiIc describing the evils of Kaii-age, the Skanda Purina 
refers to a powerful ruler of Klnyakubja (deta) named Xnia 
(Kanyakubjidhipo ball rijyath prakurutc tatra Amo namua hi 
bhuulc)^. King ^a (Amo nima mahipaiih) is also deprecated 
as sinful ruler (rajanath pipa-kirinarii) ;* though he was a pious 
king (dJiarmiftha) in the beginning. It was due to change in his 
religious policy. At first, in the early part of his reign, he u’as 
the follower of Trayi-dharma. But later on under the influence 
of a Jain ascetic (ksapai^aka) he embraced Jainism after abandon¬ 
ing Vifiju-dharma. The royal court of Kanyakubja was domi¬ 
nated by Jains. It antagonised llrShmanas. Thus once again after 
the death of SaiSAka, Kinyakuhja witnessed sectarian rivalry, 
at a lime when the Mlecchas, Asuras, Tijikas aiul luruskas 
threatened the country and its culture. 

The Skanda Purai)». however, docs not refer to the dynasty 
or famUyto which Aina belonged. It mentions his son-in-Uw 
named Kumlrapala who was Jtealous chatnpion of Jainism. He 
was a ruler of Dhariniraitya situated to the west of Maltuigara 
(Gulf of Cambay) in Western India. 

While describing the actiicvemcnu of Nigabhata II, the 
Pratihira ruler, K. M, Munslii observes that, “Various legends 
c^nrrt^ing Nigabhata show that during his reign the whole of 
northern Gujarat up to Kaira was an integral part of the Pratihlra 
empire. According to a Brlhmanical tradition, Aroa, the ruler 
of Katiauj, who lived at Gwalior, drove out the king of Khctaka- 
pura, then the capital of north Gujarat, and occupied his land. 
From Prabhavakacarita, a Jain work, wc learn that N^bhata 
of KanauJ, the grandfather of Bhoja, was known as Ama and 
that he visited Prabhlsa to worship the god SomeSvara . 

1. Skanda P., HI. «. 36. 34. 

2. Ibid.. Ill.ii. 37. II. 

3. Munshi, Gl. G. D-, Vol. I- p. 89. 
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Muoshi has not mentioned the Brahmanical tradition* cited obove- 

Prabhivakacarita does not refer to TLtna as Njgabha^. On the 

othcrhand, the Jain work refers to Arna, as the son and successor 

of Yasovarman of Kanauj—the view accepted by Dr. R. S. \ 

Tripalhi.* Dr. A. D. Puaalkar identiBed Ama with Vatsarija» 

the Pratihiia ruler.* Thus the identity of Ama is shrouded in ' 

mystery. 

Amm and Bappabha^ti-carita 

The biography of a famoxa Jain Rcarya and ascetic named i 

Bappabha^^i Sdri called Bappabbatti SOri>carita is found in the i 

Prabandbakosa* of Rija^ekhara Sdri (cf. Prabandha IX, pp. 46-54) j 

and in the Prabh2vaka-Carita (XI). The Bappahhat|i*Suri>Carita ! 

throws important light on the history of Kanauj from the reign of 
Yaiovarraan to that of Bhoja. During this period Yasovarman, his | 

son Ama, Dunduka, son of Ama, and Bhoja the son of Dunduka ' 

ruled over Kgnyakubja-de^a, history of which is also associated j 

with the history of Oau^a ruled by king Dharma. ■ 

Bappabbatti, who was born in Pat(cEl*i*de-a,* was in itint e d 
into Jainism in 807 V.E.* (Vikrama Era, = 751 A.D.) He happened 
to meet, by coincidence, Ama who was the son of king Yafovar- 
roan of KRnyakubja bom of his queen named Suyasadcvt at 
Gopglagiri (Gwalior). There are two versions in this story as to 
how Ama had to leave his ancestral capital: 

1. Gl. G. D., pp, 203, 211. 

2. THK., p. 212. 

3. AIK., p. 289 ; Vatstarija (or Ama, as he is called in Jain 

Prabandhas).*’ 

4. Prabandhakosa, Sihgfai Jain JEgnapitha, Vis'vabbirati, Santini- 
ketana, 1935. 

5. Prab. K., IX. p. 26. j 

6. Ibid,, IX. p. 27, 62 ; j 

qahnfinrlt 5^ 1 | 

t«*TSTf5;.I 

Prabha. Carita, XI, p. 80/29 (XL 29). ■ 

i 

1 

I 
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(i) According (o the first version, Xmn bimsetf told Bappft* 
bhatti: 

amw—tRira^T ! wrrujss^ troMsTt^l: 

i ^ fHrttrt tPT Pwi 

fHfttet-—TO f^TOr^wnft 3?i> ^ towj i fR?r- 

«iti> sTw I rTflts^ v>nft5T»ni«{ i —ft: sTTtT ? «fea3ir 

wft ferfiTOT —'•tut' i‘ 

According to this venion Ama left Kanaiij in the prime of 
his youth, when he was advised by Yasovannan not to be 
extravagant, 

(ii) According to the second version Suyaildevi, mother of 
Xma, told the Jain ascetic that her character was tarnished 
by the connivance of the co-wile of Yoiovarman who turned 
her out of his home, when Xma was lying in her womb, 
consequently she was living on the products of forest 
along with her son (Xma), roaming in foresu : 

at? TTaT5*ft TOfisrsr imtwtTTOt ^Jiin to i 

.tjttn HTOrr Ttot rr^TftTafTftrjTT i. 

TO«T?rr TOVWT ^ ^rwmft i* 

The second version seems to be based on the story of Utcara 
Ramacarita where Bhavabhuli portrays the life of Sita exiled by 
Rama. There is contradiction in the Jain versions itself. Accord¬ 
ing to the first version Ama psused his early life of boyhood in the 
royal palace which he left in his youth. 

Further, we are told that the queen resided in the Jain 
monastery at Mo^hera in Gujarat. Later on she was recalled to 
Kanauj ; and Ama was crowned as a king by YaSovarman who 
instructed him on the art of government,* According to the Jain 

1. Prab. K., IX. 62, p. 27. 

Prabhavaka Carita, p. 81. XI. 47 : 

Prtrr fttwraro 4!lTift?T»nni ii 

2. Prab. K., IX. 63 (p. 27). 

PrabbKvaka Carita, XI. 53—55. 

3. Prabandha K., IX. 63—65. 

Prabh2s*aka Carita, XI. 56—57, 76—77. 
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tradition recorded here Yaiovarnuwi himself was a Jain and gave 
up his life in accordance with the teneu of Jainmn ; 

^ 

Asia and the Jainbm 

Soon after, King Ama appointed Bappabhatti as the royal 
preceptor (Sftri or guru) about 811 V. E. ( = 754 A. D.)». Directed 
by Bappabhatti SGri Ama caused to be built a magnificent Jain 
temple at Gopagiri (Gwalior) where the king had b«^ going to 
pay hit respects to the chaitya. Thus the growing influence of 
Jain ascetics in the court of king Ama estranged Brahmaiiat who 
exclaimed : 

g? Port; ^ artft i 

i* 

It enraged the Jain SGri styled Suiindra,* probably Indra- 
SGri of the Skanda puriqa. 

From the Skanda purana also we learn that king Ama 
renounced Vaisnavism and accepted the teachings of Jain Dharma. 
Consequently his people also embraced Jainism. A Jain ascetic 
Indra SGri came to his court from some other country (probably 
from Gujarat) and under his influence Ama married hu daughter, 
Ratnagahga, h> Kumgrapila (Kumbhipila) of Dharmaraj>ya. 
Kuroirapala was a staunch supporter of Jainism. He denounced 
Brihmaqas and Brahmanism (Vcdic Dharma) bated on the 
sacrifices. He deprecated Brghmanical deities. Thus Brihmanas, 
estranged by Kumgrapala and King Ama, sought the divine help of 

1. Prabandha K., IX. 65. p. 28. II. 24—25. 

2. prabandha K., IX. 67. 7 : 

3. Ibid., IX. 68. p. 29. 

4. Ibid., IX. 68, line 26 : 

11?^ Tmtst 'Tfttnj l‘•* 
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Rimacandr* and HanumiLn. They lucceeded in gaining the 
favour of the latter 

The Skanda Purina tells us that the Brihmaiut entreated 
King Ama not to follow the heretics, but all in vain. They went 
to R^maaetu. In the way, they met Hanum^ who consoled 
them. Hanum^n also gave them two small packets. 

When the Brghmanas returned to Kftnyakubja, they again 
asked the king to respect the Brihmaijas and the charters granted 
to them by Rlmacandra. But the king jeered at them. Then, 
the Br2hmai>as threw one of the two packets given by Hanumio 
to them. It caused terrible fire which brought the king to hb 
senses. The Jain ascetics fled in terror. The king fell on the 
feet of the Br^hma^as who regained their power and privileges. 
The king reposed his faith in the Brghinanas and, once again, he 
became a devotee of Ramsu Thus the Vi|i)u-dharma (Rjma* 
bbakti) triumphed in the court of King Ama of K^nyakubja.^ 

Whatever be the merits of the story, there is some truth in it 
and that is the sectarian rivalry between Brahmanism and the 
heretic faiths of Jainism and Buddhism. KumaraptU praised, 
the tenets of Jainism based on non-violence and deprecated the 
Brjhma^as devoted to Yajna-dharma based on animal-slaughicr.* 
The Brihmai>as commended the principle ofahiihsi but they 
denied the principle of hiriul involved in the performance of the 


1. Skanda P., 111. ii, chapters 36—SB. 

2. Ibid., III. ii 36. 62—64 : 

5 *r 11 

atfipn tnif trfgwr b 9rt ot: i 
srfipn bW qrtt 11 
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Vcdic ritual* with the obtervaiion*—'Vaidiltl himsa hirfiii na 
bhavati’ — the doctrine preached by Kumirila Bhat^a. Thu* 
theSkanda Puriija support* the account of Bappabhatti Sun 
Cariu relating to the activitic* of Jain and Buddhist philosophers 
in the court of Araa. 

Pebsohality and Gharactkb of Ama-rXja 
According to the Jain wriien Ama Raja was a great ruler, 
-who had learnt seventy two arts (kalih). These arc : Likhitath 
(writing). Gaijium (maihenaaucs), Gitarii (vocal music, u c. 
singing), Nrtyam (dancing), Pathitaih (reading), Vidyam (instru¬ 
mental musk), VyJkaraQarij (grammar), Clianda (prosody), 
Jyotisa (astronomy), Sik*a (one of the six VedJAgas), Nirukiam 
(etymology), KStyayanaih (grammar of Kityayana), Nighantu 
(glossary of words), Patracchedyaih (leaf-cutting, a kindj)f sport), 
Nakha-chedyaih, Ratna-parilni (testing of jewels), Ayudhya- 
bhyasa (training in the use of weapens Gajarohajjaih (elephant¬ 
riding), Turagarohanam (horse-riding), ‘tayoh §ikfi (knowledge 
of elephants and horse* relating to their breed etc,, viz., Gajafastra 
and Gajiyurveda a* wcU as Aivasistra and Hayayurveda, 
MantravWa, Yantravida, Rasavida, KhanyavJda, RasJyanam 
(chemistry), VijSihjaih, Tarkavada (logic), Siddhinta, Vijavida, 
G2rudaih, Sakunaih, Vaidyakam, Acirya-Vidyi, Agama, Prisada- 
laksaiiarii (architecture), Simudrikaih (science of palmistry), 
Smrd] Puriaam, Itihasa, Veda, Vidhi (Law and administration), 

1, Skanda p., HI. «»• 36. 68—73(i) : 

•rfipTT I 

asnft uuIsft^T h 

tn ^ i 

3(55 •' 

II 

«n*ntT ii 

fgw hnqiT i 
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VidyiLnuv2da, Dar$ana-iamsk2ra, Kbecari-kali, Amariliali, 
Indrajila, Pitllaaiddhi, DhurtatambaUili, Gandhavlda, Vfkfa* 
cikitaS, Krtnma-tnaQikarma, Sarvakarnl, Vafyakartna, Paiiakanna, 
Citrakarma, Kinhaghafanadi (wooden architecture), Pasana- 
karma (stone-architecture), Lepakarma (plastering), Charma- 
karma, Yanuaka-rasavati, Kivyam (poetry), Alaihlulra, Hasitarii, 
Samsknaih, Prakrtaih, Paifaeikaeb, Apabhramiam, Kapataih, 
DeSabhisi, Dhiiu-karma, PrayogopSya^ (prayogS^Zm up2yi\i) 
and Kcvatl-vidhi^. 

Ama is stated to have learnt all tbese (seventytwo) arts. He 
was, thus, an enlightened ruler devoted to various modes oflife 
and thought. At such he got a suitable associate in the person 
of Bappabhatti. 

q5TT: fPFfTr: ftrfwjr^ i i 

mvsrfwinwFrT^ tflRi i * 

He enjoyed the company of learned men.* It is evident that 
Ama had learnt clifTerent branches of learning. Kharavela, 
Rudradamana I, Samudragupta, Harfa and other great rulers^of 
ancient India were great patrons of learning and were themselves 
learned rulers. Ama, too, was such a great ruler. 

Aua — A Great Ruler 

Thus Ama R2Ja, like the other enlightened kings of ancient 
India, was a great ruler, both as a man and as a heroic warrior 
(Ama-nima nrpab Sriman atimanava-vikramat).* 

A Large Army. 

He had a large army consisting of 2 lakhs of horses, 1400 
elephants, 1400 chariots, and one crore of foot-soldiers (infantry). 
Such was the mighty force of king Amaj who had been equated 

1. Prabandha Kosa, IX. 63, p. 28. 

2. Prabhavaka Carita, XI. 61—74 : 

STTSim^: ffhsTEff I 

3. Ibid., XI. 79, p. 82,1—19. 
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with the royaJ.plcadour of Rima (evaih rijyairi gri 
nyiya-RimMy*).» Verily, he was Rima of hi. own age.* Thu. 
King Ama, cannot be regarded a. weakling who «icceeded 
Ya$ovannan. 

Bappabha'jX* Kino Dharma of Gaiida 
From the Jain work, under review, we leam that king Xma 
of Kanauj and the Buddhist king Dharma (evidently DhannapaJa) 
of Oau^a were contemporaneous rulers. 

The dominance of Jainism in the court of king Ama and 
the exaltation of Bappabhatti Suri as the royal preceptor led to 
disrespectful atutude of the king towards Brahmai>as. Brahmaijas 
openly warned the king in the court not to shower excessive 
favour on heretics : 

siT?pf «Tt w feenPT ^ i 

’pn pRT?!:—^ wtft ^sr: 1i 

I *1^ I fintw v?«f*ntT; 

Tnfts#«Tfe?ni.I * 

It led to the alienation of Bappabhatti who left the court of 
king Ama in disgust.* He went to Gau^a, where he graced 
the court of king Dharma in the city of Lakfai}avati. Here he 
met Vakpatirija (Kavir^ja). King Dharma extended hb 
patronage to Bappabhajti who was introduced to royal court by 
Vakpatiraja. Dharma, the king of Gauda, paid great respect to 
Bappabhatti, the acarya of Amaraja.* 

1. Prabandha Koia, IX. 65, p. 28,11. 26—27, 

2. Ibid., IX. 106, p. 36. L 26 ; 

STJW. I 

3. Prabandha Ko*a, IX. 68, p. 29, U. 22—26. 

Prabhlvaka Clarita, XI, 142—146. 

4. Prabandha Kofa, IX. 71—74 
Prabhavaka Carita XI. 160—161, 

5. Prabandha Kofa, IX. 75. p. 30. IL 20—23. 

Prabhavaka Carita, XI. 181—186. 
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AuarAja and Dhakua (Kino of Gauda) 
Bapi>abtuitti's departure from Kinyakubja to the capital of 
Gau^a led to struj(g]e between Amaraja and Dharma. Both of 
them were hostile to each ocher.* Xma is mentioned to have 
gone to Lakunavati.* 

Bappabhax^i and a Buoohibt Looiciak 
In the court of King Oharnia, there was a debate between a 
Buddhist philosopher named Vardhana-kuSjara and the Jain 
hcarya, Bappabhattl. The former was defeated and according to 
the terms and conditions of the debate King Dharma had to 
surrender his kingdom to Xma (Dharmena saptahgarh r2jyani 
Amaya datiam). But at the instance of Bappabhatti, Ama 
returned it to Dharma.* The presence of a Buddhist philosopher 
in the court of King Dharma leads to the identification of Gau^a- 
monarch to his namesake, Oiiarmapala, who was a great Buddhist 
ruler. Dr. Tripathl or others who take Ama to be the son and 
successor of Yasovarman have not considered the contempora¬ 
neity of Xma with king Dharma or Dharmapala. We know that 
Dharmapila had to fight against Nagabhata II and his grandson 
Bhoja I of the Pi-atlhara dynasty. Thus Bhoja of Bappabhatti- 
Suri-Caiita cannot be taken to be the last ruler of Yaiovarman’s 
family about whom we know nothing. 

The accounts of Yafovarman, and Xma are much confused. 
YaUfovarman, and Vikpatiraja are stated to be contemporaries 
of Dharma. Yasovarman is mentioned to have invaded Gauda- 
deia, a fact which is corroborated by the Gau^avaho of Vakpatl- 
raja. But Vlkpatiraja had not named the ruler of Gaudadesa 
defeated by Yafovarman. On the other hand, according to the 
Bappabhatti-Suri-Cariu Yasovarman defeated Dharma of 
Gau4»> YaSovarmsm's court-poet Vakpatiraja is stated to be the 


1. Prabhavaka Carita, XJ. 168 ; 

2. Prabandha Kosa, IX. 76—96. 

3. Ibid., IX. 76. p. 30.11. 30—31. 
Prabhavaka Carita XI. 186—188. 
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contemporary Of Atna and DharmaaUo. Thu* the chronological 

poeition of the different p«T*onalities U very much confiued in 

these Jain works. _ 

V^pAtir»ja ii mentioned lo be the ParamSra ruler of the 

same name : 

. 

tigr^ur i ' 

Vikpatirija is also mentioned as a feudatory (Vikpatirija- 
samantam).* 

Aha, Dukduea ahd Bhoja 

An other episode mentioned in the Bappabhatti-carita relates 
the story of the conquest of Rijagiri-fort occupied by Samudra- 
sena. Xma laid siege to this fort, but failed in hi* venture. 
After 12 year* hi* grandson Bhoja, who was son of Dunduka, 
succeeded in conquering Rajagiri.» 

E-sd or S^ua-NaoAvaloka 

Placing his son Dunduka on the throne about six months after 
the capture of Rijagiri, Ama-rija gave up his life following the 
path ofAnasana according to the principles of Jain-dharma in 
the year 890 V. S. (-833 A. D.). He was also called NagSvaloka 
(grimin Na gavalokikhyo raja).* _ 

1. Prabandha Kola, IX. 106. 41, p. 35, U. 26—28. 

2. Prabhivaka Carita XI. 567(u). 

3. Ibid., XI. 661-675. 

4. Ibid., XI. 719—721 ; 

fkussRfl nsrtttit w sttb^ i 

^ II 

5?nTni> agtsOair i 

snstnTTsfl tgrf qff ii 

w fti ^ S I « : i 

TTtrr arr ii 

Prabandha Kola, IX. 132. p. 43,11. 7—10 : 

^ ^fVsrr tnarsstF^ tnrnrftrft^ ’rnm i. 

g€ ii Tt Tm t apTtpnitr^?r i 

streak rsr(^ fkaasronj i 
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Thus came to an end the long and chequered Uff of Ama 
styled NagHvaloka : 

Gahga toyagnimadhye tridtvam upagato yatra Niglvalokah.^ 
He left behind him bis people to lament the lost of a great 
ruler ; 

5T TPmrmr^r^RSr ! 51 ^fsrfeT ! ft 

«PT^! 5rHMi-i(dQr«rtE 1 ^i^TiWTtnts% I fr 

igj ^1^«rTPn?WTf»r ! ^ wtsftr ? * 

Thus Ama styled rijcndra,* is compared to such great rulers as 
R&ma-Dafarathi, Nala, Yudhistbira, Karim, §rcqiJca (Bimbisira), 
Samprati (grandson of Aioka), Vikramaditya, and Sitavahana. 
Hence he was undoubtedly an illustrious ruler who was also known 
by the name of Nagavaloka. 

Empire or Ama-NAoAvaloka 

Ama had a large empire comprising Kanyakubja-deSa which 
seems to have included Gopagiri* (Gwalior) Kalinjara,‘ \lathuri,* 
Gurjara,’ and Suriftra* which included the famous sacred spots 
of Raivataka-giri and Prabhgia. Some parts of Magadha vis. 
Magadha-tlrtha* on the Ganges where he performed the rile of 

1. PrabhSvaka Garita X. 724. 

2. Prabandha KoSa, IX. 132, p. 43,11. 10—13. 

3. Ibid., IX. 131. p. 42. I, 24 ; Sfmrtnr 

4. Prabsmdha Kofa IX. 62. 36, p. 27. II. 16—17 1 

4isi| I PI Otfiyl H 4^ I 

5. Ibid., IX. 126. 47, p. 40. I. 25 : 

fqiirir(T*3r^Prt«^^ *TrffiTnn?T'TPry"’i 

6. Ibid., IX. 116. 46, p. 39. U. 14—19. 

7. Ibid., IX. 132. p. 43, H. 4-5 : 

. 1 

8. Ibid., IX. 131. 51, p. 42. ll. ^29. 

9. Ibid., IX. 13o. p. 43. ll. 7-8 
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anaSanR and the fort of RHjagiri* were also included in the 
empire of King Ama-Nagivaloka. 

NAoAVALOKA-NXOABHAtA II 

“The life of Bappabhatti.contauns details of an historical 

nature which enga^ the attention of some scholars who have 
drawn freely from that work.* The work identifies Nagavaloka 

with king X.ma of Kanauj."» Dr. Puri adds that “the evidence 

adduced by this biography of Bappabhatti-Carita seems fairly 
reliable. According to the BuchkaJa inscription, Nigabhata II 
was ruling in V. S. 872 and he also possessed the title of 
Nagavaluka, as is evident from the Pathari pillar inscription of 
Parabala, and the Haias inscription of Cahamana Vigraharija. 
The reference to the animosity between this ruler of Kanauj and 
king Dharma of Bengal is in conformity with evidence a^-ailable 
from inscriptions. Further, both the rulers had a grandson 
named Bhoja. 

The account of King Ama found in the Skanda Purina fully 
supports the identification of Ama-Nigavaloka with NSgabhata II. 

Ama IN THB Skanda PurXna 

Like the Jain works cited above the Skanda Purgita also main¬ 
tains that J^ma, who was ruling at Kanyakubja (KanyaknbjJ- 
dhipo),* was a powerful (ball)* monarch. He was an illustrious ruler 
devoted to Dhanna and Niti. He was a pious, polite, restrained, 


1. Prmbandha KoSa IX. 128. 50, p. 41.11. 15—22. 

2. G. H. Ojha E. I. Vol. XIV, p. 179, n. 3 ; R. 0. Majumdar, 
J. D. L. Vol. X, p. 45 ; J. B. B. R. A. S. New Series Vol. Ill, 
pp. 101 fl. (quoted by Dr. Puri, H. G. P. p. 47). 

3. H. O. P., p. 47. 

4. Ibid., p. 48. 

5. Skanda. III. iL 36. 34. 

6. Ibid., III. a. 36. 34(i) ; HI. ii. 38. 3(ii). 
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resolute, calm and truthful king^ devoted to the protection of hit 
people. He it alio stated to have attained the status of a paramount 
ruler (sarvabhautnaivam apanna^)*. He had a strong army consit- 
ting of elephants, horses, chariots and infantry,* as is also stated by 
the Jain writers. He had an extensive empire vrhich extended upio 
Western Sea, as Dharmira^ya was under his suzerainty. Thus 
T^ma, the powerful and paramount sovereign who had to protect 
the country and its people, was undoubtedly Nigivaluka or 
Nagabhata II. 

Imdraiuri _ 

According to the Skanda Purana King Ama was converted to 
Jainism by a Jain philosopher ttacned Indrasuri,* who is also 
styled 'Jtvika’.* Bappabhatti Suri Prabandha refers to Bappa- 
bhatd as Surindra* and Suriitalcra’. Indrasuri of the Skanda 
Purina and Surindra or Surifakra of the Bappabhatti Prabandha 
seem to be identical epithets of Bappabhat ji Suri. 

After the death of Yaiovarman, Kanauj had no ruler worthy 
of name. India threatened by the Arabs needed a saviour. It 
wai found in the person of Ama-Nagavaloka or Nagabhata II, 
who stands on a lofty pcdastal In the hall of Kanyakubja as a 
champion of dharg and dhartna. 

1. Skanda P., III. ii. 36. 12—13(i) : 

^ fij;* I 

srtiit «t?T; i 

2. Ibid., III. ii. 36. 34—35(i) : 

TTwj ^ niHt fi[ U 

3. Ibid., III. ii. 38. 6(i), 20(i), 2l(i), 43(i) 

4. Ibid., III. ii. 36. 40(i), 54(ii). 

5. Ibid., III. U. 36. 41 (i). 

6. Prabandha Kosa, IX. 68, p. 29.L 26 ; IX. 94, p. 32,1. 20 ; 
IX. 132, p. 43,1. 8. 

7. Ibid., IX. 101, p. 34 1.19 ; IX. 125, p. 40,1. 21. 
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In the Rijasaihsad of Kinyakubja he was highly eulogised 
for hii merits as a great ruler. Vgitpatiraja Observes : 

yjtftr 34: Ti*fr 

^ ffnfcst: I 

ffir gwft#; 

♦ g Hfi t JT •Twrar i * 

Like the age of Harsa and Sasahka, Northern India, just 
before the advent of King Ama (Nagabhata II), was suffering 
from the evils of the Kali Age. Society was tom asunder by the 
5 ^ctarian rivalry. The royal court of Ama witnessed the tussle 
among the Brahmaijas and heretics via., Buddhists, Jains and other 
PSfan^. It created confusion in the court and in the countny. 
While dealing with the evils of the Kali Age, the Skanda Pura>}a 
rings the alarm-bell : 

Ksatriya rSjyahinasca mleccho raja bhavifyati.* 

The rulers like Nigabliata I, Nagabhata II, and Bhoja I tried 
to protect the country and its culture from the impending danger. 


1. Prabhavaka Carita, XI. 465. 

2. Ibid., XI. 468. 

3. Skanda, III. ii. 36. 31 (ii). 




Chapter VI 

KING VIKRAMASILA (DHARMAPiLA) 

It is in the fitness of thing* that the Skanda Purina which 
has preserved the relies of Pratlhira empire represented by Ama 
(Nigabhata II) and Bhoja P should also uphold the glories of 
the Pala empire, as Rimacarita of Abhinanda also refen to 
Pratihira-Pila* epoch. The Vastripatha Kyetra MahStmya, 
seems to be recited by the sage Sirasvata to Bhoja, whose aeal for 
pilgrimage had been stimulated by the stories relating to his part 
births. 

It is in this context that Skanda, while enumerating the 
sacred spoU of Vastripatha Mahikfctra, refers to Rcvatikuijda, 
situated on the Raivaia hill. Revail (the 27th constellation) was 
cursed by a sage to fall on the hill-top. She was brought up there 
by Rijarii PramuSca who sought some suitable person for her 
husband.* A powerful king named Durdama son of Vikramastia 
and KiUndi was found fit for her husband and he Is associated 
with the celebrated Ksatriya dynasty of Priyavrata. Durdama b 
mentioned as a mighty ruler (mahibala-parikrama^)* styled 
‘rijendra’* and a noble king,* whose reign was marked by 
happiness and prosperity based on the well-being of the entire 
State—itt capital, people, treasury, army, minuters, servants and 


1. St. Sk., Part I. pp. 188-196. 

2. Rimacarita, 27. 73 ; 38. 17. 

3. Skanda VII. li. 17. 131-150. 

4. Ibid., VII. u. 17. 134-155 : ^ 

Orsf titswT i 

ftnnRTP^ THW: II 

jiifl !fT«T ^rftrar ii 

5. Ibid., VII. ii. 17. 162(1). 

6. Ibid.. VII. ii. 17. 158(1) 
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Durdamn and Revati begot a »on named Manu-Raivata, | 
who was probably also called Mahipala.* ^ 

or these names of the ruling personalities — Vikramafila^ ■ 
Durdama* and Mahipala — Vikrama-Cila is a noted figure in the I 

history of early medieval India, as it represents the second name j 

of Dharniapila or Devapiila, the great Pgla rulers.* RAmacariU 
of the poet Abhinanda refers to a king Harivarsa as ‘Yuvargja- 
devaV belonging to the family of Sri Dharinapila ; 

tnrr i 


1. Skanda, VII. ii. 17. 162—163. 

Mirkai)dcya Purana (Chap. LXXV, Jivanand Edn., Calcutta, , 
1879), also mentions this story in connection with the account 
of die fifth Manu named Raivata. But it does not refer to 
Mahipala. The Mirkan^cya PuraO> refers to this story as 
that of the fifth Manu. The Skanda Purina gives it in con¬ 
nection with the glorification of Revati Kun^. 

2. Ibid., VII. ii. 17. 184-185 : 

sffhHrf? ni{ t sMl trgratpiTPw: i 

3?r aifjfwrfir ii 

The entire text of the story found in the Skanda Purana 
(VII. H. 17. 116-185) isalmoetthe same as we have in the 
MAtkandcya P. (LXXIl. 1-68) with a few variant readings. 
Skanda adds a few verses (VII. ii. 17. 138-134, 136(i), 139) 
dealing with the glory of Revati-Ku^da, placed on the 
Raivataka hill in the province of Suraf^a. 

Similarly the above noted verse is not found in the Mar- 
kai>4eya version of the story. It seems to be added deliber¬ 
ately by the PuraiiakAra. Probably Mahipala, a king, teems 
to be name of the son of Durdama. 

3. Markait^eya Purana reads Durgama in place of Durdama. 

4. D. M., pp. 383, 384 and note I. 

5. Ramacarita (at the end of Sarga XXVIII), p. 253. 
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YuvarijadcvB was ruling over the country during the time of 
Abhinanda (kuiendau paianim avati yuvarajc vasumatith).' He 
was a conqueror and a Dhanna-vijayi* styled JaneSvara worthy of 
respect.* Thus rightly Yuvarajadcva*H£ravarsa does not 
represent a heir, but a ruler of great celebrity marked by his 
glorious achievements (vikramlvadinin).* Yuvaraja has been 
identiBed with Devapala and Haravarfa may have been an other 
epithet of Devapala.* 

Raroacarita refers to Yuvaraja Haravarfa as ‘Vikramaiila- 
nandana^'* and Vikramafila-janma, who is also styled prthvipati^ 
(pfthvipatir jayati Virkramatila-janmi).^ 

"So Haravarfa was a son of Vikramaiila. The colophon of 
the Sragadhara-stotratika mentions Jinarakfita of Vikramatlla- 
deva-mahavihara. It appears that the lounder of the Vikrama- 
sila-monastery was also knotvn as Vikramasiladeva. Dharinap£la 
is credited with the foundation of this monastery. Therefore 

Hiravaria.son of VikraroariU was a son of Dharmapila 

and should be identified with Devapila'*.* Haravarsa, an other 
name of Devapila, is suted to be based on the liberality and 
generosity of Devapala*. 

"It may also be pointed out that in one verse in the Rama- 
carita, Hiravarfa is mentioned as ‘pfihvipala’. If the latter is a 
propel name, then Hiravarfa is certainly, a different person from 
Devapila".*® But ppihvipila seems to be a mere royal epithet 
Uki prthvip ati given to him.** _____ 

1. R. C.,p. 18. 

2. Ibid.,p. ns. 

3. Ibid., p. 63 : , 

aw anlsfis i 

4. Ibid., VI. 4. 

5. Ibid., Introduction, pp. XVI XXII. 

6. R. C., pp. 39.63. 

7. Ibid., p. 262, at the end of Sarga XXX. 

8. D. M., p. S83. 

9. Ibid., pp. 383—384. 

10. Ibid., p. 384. 

11. R. C., p. 262, at the end of Sarga XXX. 
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Thus VikniinaSila, father of Durdama, may be identiBed with 
Dharmap^la of the Pila dynasty. DurdanMi like HSravrya, 
represents the other epithet of Devapala» based on his 'mahibala- 
pvakrama', which is also described by Abhinanda in his 
Ramacarita. Our identification of Durdama with Dcvapala is 
further supported by the fact that Mahipjla is stated to be a son 
of Durdama as well as that of Dcvapala. Thus Vikramafila, 
Durdama and Mahlpala mentioned in the Skanda Parana 
appear to be rulers of the Pala dynasty named DharmapUla, 
DevapalA snd Mahipftla respectively. 

In view of the wide range of conquests* achieved by Dcvapala 
in the difTcrent directions, it is not surprising if the celebrated 
Pala ruler reached the Kaivata hill in the course of hunting 
excursion.* Thus the Skanda Parana throws interesting light on 
the history of the Palas. 

DhaiuiapAla and thk Yavanas 
DvarakH Mjhitmya section of the Skanda Purai}a (VII. iv), 
which describes the importance of Vifnu-bhakti,* also glorifies 
notable cultural belts of Bharata via., Brahmivartta, Madhyadefa, 
and Aryadesa. It denounces Mlccchadcsa which was to be 
deserted.* It exihibits Aryavarta-consciousness,* that spurred the 
Palas and the Pratiharas to set up prasara-dharaqi-bandha 
again.*! the attacks of Mleccha hordes. 

The Arab principality of Sind was named Yavana-de&a* and 
the Garuda Purana specifically refers to the Mlecchas and 

1. D. M., p. 384, Foot-note 3 ; “According to Bu-son (p. 157) 
one Mahlpala was a son of Dcvapila”. 

2. Ibid., pp. 369—375. 

3. Sk.. VII. ii. 17. 156. 

4. Ibid., VII. iv. 38. 17. 

5. Ibid., VII. iv. 39. 92—93. 

6. A. I. K., Foreword by Munshi pp. XVI—XVII, 

GI. G. D., Part 1, p. 61. 

7. Skanda I. ii. 39. 161 (ii). 

St. Sk., pt. I. p. 51, 
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Yavanas of Sind (saindhavi nistika tnleechi^ Yavan»s tathi).^ 

Anartta (North Gujarat with Dviraka a* H* capital) wa» 
turned into Daitya-bhiinii* dominated by the Mlecchai, who 
terrorised Brahmai)a». The Vedas, S£ttias, tirthas and gods 
(shrines) were threatened by them. Dharmai»la (Defender of 
Faith), as the very name suggests, seems to have championed the 
cause of Dharma. 

The Skanda Purina continues that in the country of Xnartta 
styled Daityabhiimi, the famous sage named Durviia happened to 
come to take bath at Cakra-tirtha marked by the confluence of 
the Goroatl and the sea. Durviti was noticed by Daityas and 
Mlecchas who wanted to kill him, as no body, not even a 
Brahmana, was allowed to take bath there.* His clothes were 
throne away and similarly the kufa-grass (an essential requisite 
for the performance of ablutions) was scattered there in the 
water. Demon Ruru caught hold of the sage and he was driven 
out of that country.* Such was the reign of terror. 

Durvasi thought that Cakradhara-Vifqu alone was the saviour. 
While meditating upon Him, the sage found the Lord standing in 
front of him. He consoled the sage with hii observations : 


1. Garu^a p., !• 5^' l^- 

2. Skanda, VII. iv. 18. 18—19 : 

sTr»mM^ I h 

jlR iif^t «TTf?rat ?r*rT ii 

There is epigraphic evidence to show that this part of the 
country had to face furious fire at the hands of T^jikas 

we know from the Nava- 

tari Plates of AvaniJanSsraya. The Tljikai (Arabs) had con¬ 
quered Salndhava, Kacchclla, Sauraftra, Civotaka, Maurya, 
Gurjara and other kings, cf. C. I. I., Vol. IV. pp. utiv. 


105, 109. 

3. Skanda, VII. iv. 18. 25(i). 

4. Ibid, VII. iv. 18.15-28. 
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v«nTf«r *TPr fw^r ii * 

VUnu, devoted to the protection of Br^hma^AS (Brahtnaijya)* 
ii ttyled Dharmapila. 

Thi* mythological tlory dacribes the penecution of Brahma nas 
at thehandi ofDaityaa, Dinavai, Aauras and Mlecchas in the 
region around Dvaraka. It alao tcIU u* that the God Vianu 
came to their rcKue.* 

The mention of Dharmaplla as the saviour of Brahmanas is 
significant; for we know that “by a Gujarati poet in the eleventh 
century A. D. DharmapSla is referred to as the Lord of Nothem 
India (Uttarapatha-svami).* From the Khalimpur Copper-Plate 
inscription of Dhannapala we learn that the great Pala conqueror 
was recognised as the emperor by the kings of Bhoja, Matsya, 
Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avand, Oandhara and Kira.* 
Yadtu or Yadavas had their settlement at Dvaraka in Xnartta. 
Bhojas were also the members of Vrfnyandhaka Samgha of 
Kathiawar. '*The Yavanas must be taken to refer to a Muslim 
principality in the Sindhu Valley.*** The Daityas, Asurus and 
Mlecchas of the Skanda Purina were the Yavanas or the Arabs. 

According to the Udaya Sundarl Kathi^ the king Dharmapila 
belonged to the family of Mandhata and he was the Lord of 
Uttaripatha, who justified his name by giving protection to 
Dharma: 

1. Skanda, VII. iv. 18. 45. 

2. Ibid., VII. iv. 18. 38(i). 

3. Ibid., VII. iv, Chapter 18. 

4. A. I. K., p. 46, vide Udayasundarl Kathi of So^^hala 
(O. O. S. Edn.) pp. 4-6, 

A. I. K., p. 56, notes 12—13. 

5. Khalimpur Copper Plate Ins. of Dharmapila, L 21 
A. I. K., p. 46 ; D. M. p. 341. 

6. A. I. K., p. 46, 

7. U.S.K.,p. 4: 
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infTTsftsfq ^ H ap#3m:. 

Thus the personality of Dharmapila sketched in the story of 
Dvaraka M^hattnya of the Skanda Purina as the saviour of 
Brihmanas and Dharma is mirrored in the work of a Gujarati poet, 
So^hala. The personality aisd the heroic character of Dhanna- 
pila was worthy of note sung by the sages (Sri Dharmapilah 
sujana stuyaraanavadinah) who held him as the sole supreme lord 
of kings and ruler of the whole earth (svimi bhfiniipatinim akhila 
vasumatl inai}da]am iisadekah).* He is stated to have relieved the 
earth of heavy burden with the help of Cakra.* In him alone were 
to be seen the combined virtues of ancient kings viz., Prthu, Rama* 
Righava and Nala. Such was the great ruler styled Dhartnaplla 
in the Kali age.* 

Thus it is evident that the Kali age characterised by the 
dominance of adharma found a worthy ruler who gave protection 
to Dharma and dhara thereby justifying his nunic, Dharmaplla. 
The reference to Cakra as a companion of Dharmapala (cakra- 
t&h£yaklrthaiii) leaves no doubt about the divine personality of 
Dharmaplla like that of Vis^ kzsown as Cakradhara. Attention 
is drawn here towards Gakrahasta-Vifqu, regarded as the only 
saviour, mentioned in the Skanda Purjna‘ as well as Dharmnpjla 
with Gakiasahiyakam mentioned in hU Khalimpiir Copper Plate 
inscription. 

The Junagarh inscription of Skandagupta eulogises Cakrabhrt, 
who carries cakra for the destruction of enemies.* The Asirgarh 
Seal of Sarvavarraan portrays Dharma (Bull decorated with a 
garland) protected by Cakradhara.* 

1. U.S.K., p. 7. 

2. Khalimpur Plate Ins. 1. 10. 

3. Ibid., I. 13. 

4. Ibid., U. 17—18, V. 10. 

5. Skanda, VII. iv. 18. 33 : 

fgrralirt ^ 

farvTT im vrvw) n 

6. Junagarh Rock Ins. of Skandagupta, 11. 26-27. 

7. a I. I., Vol. HI, pp. 219-221, and PUte XXX. 
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BHOJA-THE GREAT 

anRft^nnrrii^Im: ii 

Bhoja, son of the Dharma-rnktaka (triti dharmasya) aptly 
styled Rama» (Ramabhadra), was himself the exalted defender 
of Xryavarta at a time when the monstrous Kali — the internal 
stnfe (political and religious) as well as the external danger caused 
by the invasions of Mlccchas*—threatened the very foundations of 
Vedic culture. Bhoja is styled the conqueror of Kali and the 
lord of the Fame (adharita kalela kirtter bharttuW-* Hence the 
age of Bhoja is aptly described as the PuqyU’yuga (Sat yuga) 
when the renowned (visrutah) and pious (dharmya^) king Bhoja 
ruling over the sacred country of Kanyakubja in conformity 
with the dictates of Praja-dharma ; 

srptftd TRtT srYtfd • 

JTT srPErftf ii * 

It has been well-said, and said by the Hindu political thinkers 
that a king k the maker of his age (raja kilasya karanaih).* fhe 
Mahibharau tells us that by adhering entirely to the principles 
of Daq^aniti, in letter and spirit, a king brings to his people a 
golden age of peace and pietyIt is true that Bhoja I of the 
Pratihira dynasty turned his age into Krtayuga by adherence to 
ihe Rajadharcna which is the same as the Prajidharma. Thus 

1. Gwalior Prasasii of Bhoja, v. 26. 

2. Ibid., 1. 9. 

9. Kali also denotes Mleccha. 

4. Gwalior PraSasti, v. 20 and iu English translation, 

5. Skanda, VII. ii. 6, 20. 

6. Mbh., Santi Parva LXIX. 79. 

7. Ibid., LXIX. 80 : 

JWT mn i 

*rnT u 
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dharmyal;^ r^j J Bhoja L c. king Bhoja consistent with his duty of 
giving protection to country, its people and culture ruled in accord¬ 
ance with the royal duties towards its people. Prajidhartna also 
reflects upon the paternal principle of administration. It is 
supported by the Gwalior Praiasti of Bhoja as well as by 
Rajasekhara who upholds the concept of Prajipad based on the 
good of the people (prajasu hitakamyaya prajipati^).^ 


Bhoja-the PrajA-pati 

RAmabhadra bad no son, who could shoulder the responsibility 
of his country and its government. Hence he performed religious 
rites. He propitiated the Sun to have a son who could perform 
the functions of the Prajapati (prajapatitvaih viniyoktu kamaW-* 


Mihira 

The son, so bom to him, by the blessings of the Surya was 
named Mihira : 

55 11 a h 11 * 

•'A ptire soul, averse from the world, he obtained a son 
named Mihira, by (the favour oQ the Sun, propitiated by my¬ 
sterious rites, in order to dispose of the lordship over his subjects. * 

Now the question arises as to why the newly born babe was 
named Mihira ? There are other names of the Sun, one of which 
could have been conferred upon him. There is a specific reason 
for which he was named Mihira. From the Skanda Pumna we 
know that there was a celebrated solar shrine at Kinyakubja dedi¬ 
cated to Mihira (Mihirarit Kinyakubjc)». It was, here, in this temple 
of Mihira at Kinyakubja that Rimabhadra performed reUgious 
rites to propitiate the god Mihira, who was pleased to bestow 
upon his devotee the favour of having a son* and the son so 


2. Gw^ior^Stinc Inscription of Bhoja, v. 15(b). 

3 . Ibid., V. 15* , . 

4 . Ibid., English translauon. 

6 CLVli^S^- H«e to. 

'^udeva-Devakiputra and Sanunu obuined sons by worship¬ 
ping the Sun. 
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bom was consequently named Mihira. 

Bhoja 

Mihira was also called Bhoja au we know from the Gwalior 
Praiasti which telb us : 

mfwr n: jpjtitsi i' 

“The lord (prabhuh) who ruled over many kings (bhflbrt) 
after having overcome them and (being therefore) known as 
Bhoja, shone more gbriously than Agastya who merely checked 
the rise of (a single bhubhrt 1. e. mountain) Vindhya through 
favour (and not by his prowess)’’.* 

But the cpigraphic passage — sa prabhu^ Skramya bh&bhft- 
Snath hhokta — reflects upon the ovcrlordship (prabhutvam) of 
Bhoja over the kings beyond the Vindhya range. Bhoja crossed 
the Vindhya Hill and af^er attacking kings (akramya) forced them 
to pay taxes (bhoga), thereby making them his tributaries 
(karadikrta). 

Hence this ‘bhoktg’ (king), who assumed his lordship over the 
kings beyond the Vindhyan range, was styled Bhoja.* Thus 
Mihira was called Bhoja and he is generally known as Mihira 
Bhoja. 

PflABHXSA 

According to Dr. Tripathi “In the Daulatapur inscription, 
however, he is given the title of Prabhaia, which means splendour, 
and perhaps refers to the name Mihira (the sun)’’.* But the two 

1. Gwalior Stone Ins. of Bhoja, v. 16. 

2. Ibid., its English translation, v. 16. 

3. The epigraph here refers to an analogy between Agast}!^ and 
Bhoja. Agastya had asked the Vindhya mountain to bow * 
down in order to give him way to the South. Thus Agastya 
had gone to South India by requesting the bhubhrta (mount¬ 
ain) beyond it; while Bhoja bad besieged the bhdbhrtaa (kings) 
ruling over the Vindhyan region) to bow low and pay 

to Bhoja. 

4. T. H. K., pp. 237—238. 
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names Prabhasa and Mihira are not identical as Tripathi thinks, 
though both the temu (Mihira and Prabh&sa) represent the 
Sun. Their sphere of influence was diflcrent. While Mihira 
represented the overlordship of Kanyakubja-mahakfetra, the 
Prabhasa seems to represent his lordship of Saurjftra which was 
an important country of Bharata, and Prabhasa was the most 
sacred region there.* 

The epithet Prabhasa, assumed by Mihira Bhoja represents 
the divine splendour of Siva which had permeated the whole 
region.* The gods also regained their splendour here in this 
region. It was here that the unique splendour of the Sun made 
hself felt by the people for the first time. It was also here 
that Soma cursed by Daksa regained his prabh^. Here was to be 
heard the reverberating sound of Br^hml Bharati uttered by 
Br^hmanas. Washed by the ocean this sacred region was always 
served by Bhiskara. Thus these various etymological meanings 
of Prabhasa* are attributed to Mahirgja §rt Bhojadeva styled 

1. Skanda, VII. i. 11. 37—44. 

2. Ibid., VII. L 11.44. 

3. Ibid., VII. i. 11.39—54: 

sri«rre ftm: trgr i 

tT*r i w 

?pr a*TTffftTf545f anft4^ I 

g tmr ggrgt: ii yk. 

rpT ff urgr Wrtr gmrfW i 

gsngg^gt igfg ggjflftr II Y^ 

arggr ggrefMg i 

srsnr snfrirtfg ^ it 

jifiei gijtggi grfTOl fkfggtpirT i 
g«r H i wniT gT<rgl grg; qinifg* 5nr. ii yc 
irgrr r*T«sti»er g i 

^ ggT HW gg Jmrtfffg ii 'f\ 

5n«ZT gTTlft WTgft PrrtgT Sjg^SMfh I 

ggr gg ggitfg JTRTg gfligg II n* 

x'lHIBiirgfNSlifil gm: frt I 

ftg JTgm grifftr ii K1 

jtwdf trtr ggr i 

%g spgni grhftr ii 

srfsj mflrgt tnr ggiwrgt^ i 

%!T tmm milfg ii 
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PrabhaaiJwhich exihibit. like the Sun, (»uram teja^i) hu 
unaiiaiUble povrei*. 

The Yavanai, Daiiyas and Aauras who had cauied a reign of 
terror here in ihi. region (cf. the Chapter VI. Dharmapala and 
the Yavanas) were suppresacd by ihb great ruler who ia mentioned 
as ‘the greatest foe to the Mohammedan faith*. 

It should be pointed out here that Prabhisa was an ancient 
sacred spot of great sanctity where Krfna (Visudeva) gave up his 
life after deserting Dvaraki. It was the age of Bhoja styled 
Prabhasa that during this period Prabhasa Khanka of the Skanda 
Purina was composed and added to this oceanic text. In the 
very beginning, this section tdls us that the Lord who assumed the 
form of Varaha gave up his life at Prabhasa : 

W HPT JTSITff I 

H: 3^t>TTetTT II 

IT^ TT^Weft^indl*i H 

TT HSTTH HTTdTTI^ !!• 

It is possible that like his grand-father, Nigabhata II, Bhoja 
or Prabhisa gave up his life at Prabhasa. 

AdivarIha 

“An other title assumed by him in the Gwalior CaturbhuJ 
epigraph and in certain coins of base silver was that of Adivarlha, 
showing that he posed to identify himself with the Boar-incarnation 
of Vif^u.*'* Munshi observes : "Arylvarta was a pyramid of 
culture. At iu apex stood Vif itu himself, the upholder of a well- 
ordered realm, the protector of happy and well-ordered governacc. 


1. Skanda, VII. i. 13. 21 : 

BWW»TI«»1|I|fiT fsif I 

2. Agni p., 226. 170) : 

Mui STIH>TW tni: II 

3. Skanda, VII. i. 9. 28—28. 

4. T. H. K., p. 238. 
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ThAt is why Bhoja acquired the epithet of Xdi Varlha.*’* The 
silver coins of Mihira Bhoja of the Adi VarJha type have on the 
obvene the figure of the God Adi Variha with the legend ‘Sri- 
mad^divaraha* on the reverse. The solar disc shown in front of 
the Variha-murti represents Mihira (the Sun).* 

The figure of VarSha tvith all its limbs represents the 
different items, aspects and equipments of sacrifice. Hence Variha 
is styled Yajnihga. 

It shows the revival of Trayi Dharma by Adi Variha who 
also rescued the country (earth) from being submerged in Turufka- 
samudra by destroying the enemies. The Variha Purina offers 
its salutations to such saviour* who is urged to destroy the enemies 
(nudatu mama ripun ididevo Varihah)*. Thus it it evident that 
the various epithets and names borne by Bhoja viz., Mihira, Bhoja, 
Prabhisa and Adi Variha throw a flood of light on the personality 
and achicvcmcnti of Mihira-Bhoja. 

HISTORY OF BHOJA (Bhojavrttinta) 

Munshi, the Gurjara-historian, observed, that, “Vandalism 
has destroyed the monuments ofBhoja's greatness. Until a few 
years ago he was quite unknown to Indion history. Further 
research is certain to establish what has already been foreshadowed 
by the evidence available at present."* 

The greatness of Bhoja is also preserved in the 'Bhoja-vrttinta* 
(Story of Bhoja) of the Skanda Puriqa. Or. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
drew the attention of the scholars to a ‘legend’ mentioned in the 
Prabhisa-khan^a of the Skanda Purina, which describes the 
following story 


1. GL G. D., Part I, pp. 122—123. 

2. Ibid., Appendix VI, pp. 215—216. 

H. O. P., Appendix C. pp. 152—153. 

a M. I., p. 49 ; Smith, C. G. I. M.. Vol. I. p. 241. 

3. Varaha, 1. I. 

4. Ibid., 1. 2. 

5. Gl. G. D., Part I, p. 137. 
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"In the day* of yore there lived in Kinyakubja (Kanauj) a 
king named Bhoja. Once upon a time there came to him a 
Vaoapala (Warden of the Forest) who said, “Sire (deva) I have 
seen a woman with the face of a doe roaming with a herd of deer 
in the forests at Raivataka.” The king's curiosity was roused. 
Collecting hit troops he marched towords Raivataka and encircled 
the hill with a net. The deer-maiden was captured by the 
Balidhyakfa (general), and was taken by the king to Kinyakubja, 
where she recounted the story of her previous births, and spoke 
about the spiritual efficacy of the holy waters of the Suvar^arekha. 
The king wsu much impressed with what he heard about Sur^ua 
and its holy spots from the maiden and a Brjhmaija from Kuni- 
ksetra, and expressed his resolve to abdicate in favour of his ton, 
so that he might be free to undertake a pilgrimage to those sacred 
spots.”^ Dr. Raychaudhuri observes that, “There arc details in 
this, at in other priestly legends, which belong to the domain of 
fairy talcs, and are absolutely unworthy of serious consideration. 
But there are three points which deserve examination. These arc 
(1) the mention of a king Bhoja who reigned at kanauj, (2) the 
connection of that king with Suriftra su evidenced by the 
appointment of a Vanapala and despatch of an army, and (3) hit 
abdication in favour of his son.”* 

He further adds that "Regarding point (3), viz., that relating 

to the alleged abdication of Bhoja...The possibility that Bhoja 

actually abdicated teraporsuily about A. D. 893 cannot be entirely 
excluded in view of the king’s resolve alluded to in the Skanda 
Purina”,* Relating the story in the words of Raychaudhuri, Dr, 
R. S. Tripathi observes that, "Much of the story is no doubt 
absolutely unworthy of credence, but the connection of Bhoja of 
Kanauj with Sauiaftra as evidenced by the appointment of a 
Vanapila and sending of an army appears to be the substratum 
of truth. Dr. Raychaudhuri even accepts the story of Bhoja’s 
abdication, and hnds confirmation for it in the Ahar stone inscrip- 

1. St. Ind. Ant., p. 151. 

2. Ibid., pp. 151-152. 

3. St. Ind, Ant., pp. I53-I54. 

cf., I. H. 2, Vol. V, (1929), pp. 129-133. 
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tion,.But I venture to differ from the view* of the learned 

Profc«or on thlt point.Though the learned hUtorian 

diffen from the views of Dr. Raychandhuri, yet he did not care 
to examine the story in original. 

Broja and VastrApatta MAhXtuya 
While discussing the conquests of Bhoja, Dr. B. N. Puri 
observes : “Sometime back Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri (I. H. 

Vol. V., pp. 129-135) referred to a passage from the Vastripatha- 
mabitmya, a section of the Prabhasa-Khan^ of the Skanda 
Purina dealing with the sacred sites of Gimar, tending to show 
that Bhoja's authority extended upto Saurgftra or Kathiawar. It 
is needless to go into the story centring round a woman with the 
face of a doe accompanying a herd of deer in the forests at 
Raivataka, her capture by Baladhyaksa, and her revelations at 
Khnyakubja referring to the waters of the Suvarqarekhl. The 
story is incredible, but it adduces the following points which 
deserve consideration. Firstly it refers to Bhoja’s connection with 
Saurlstra where he appointed a Vanap^Ia, and despatched his 
army 25 f). Secondly, Bhoja is mentioned as the emperor 

ofKanauj. Lasdy, this king is supposed to have abdicated, 

though temporarily, in favour of his son.”* 

“Thus the data presented by the Vastrlpatha-mahStmya, 
seem to be In conformity with facts known from other sources, and 
its evidentiary value as a corroborative piece of evidence be 
accepted with reference to the facts stated above”.* While discuss¬ 
ing the abdication of Bhoja, Dr. Purl hesiutes in “accepting the 
data from a late work”.* Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri realised the 
historical importance of the legend as an important source of 

1. T, H. K., pp. 245-246. 

2. H. G. P., pp. M-59 

Mirkait^cya Puriqa (Chap. 71, S. V. Press Edn.) also con¬ 
tains a similar story of king SvarUtra and a mrgi. 

3. H. G. P., pp. 58-59. 

4. Ibid., p. 65. 
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post-Gupta history.^ But the proper aasetsment of the story as a 
source of Bhoja’s reign has not been done. It throws important 
light on the follhwing points :— 

(i) Personality of Bhoja — his physical and intellectual 
attainments as well as his piety and prowess 

(U) Extent of K^nyakubja empire (Kanyakubja-mahidesa) 

(iii) Principles of administration (Praja-dharma) 

(iv) Army 

(v) Public-services 

(vi) Abdication of Bhoja 

Thus we see that *Bhoja-vrtt2nta-var^na[h — account of 
cvenU and incidents associated with the life of Bhoja-raja found 
in the Vastrapatha-MahaUnya is an important source of the 
history of early medieval India. The subsequent chapters represent 
a discourse between Rjjl Bhoja and his preceptor Sarasvata, 
which comes to close in the chapter 19, the last chapter of this 
sub-section.* Many stones and narratives are mentioned in the 
course of his speech. One such narrative centres round the 
person of Narada, who was distressed to find an era of peace 
devoid of ‘Kali* or ‘Kalaha* i. e. strife, when only one 'protector 
of the earth* was ruling over the country. There was no fight 
between the gods and the demons, there was no rivalry (caused 
by the different wives) ; there was no fight between the lion and 
the elephants (i. e. between Kfatriyas and Mlecchas, cf. A. B. L. 
Awasthi, Indian Nationalism, Vol. I, Appendix III, Caja-SirdOla, 
pp. 240-246). There was an era of friendship.* We know that 
the reign of Bhoja was marked by the struggle between the differ¬ 
ent Kfatriya dynasties as well as between Ksatriyas and the 
Mlecchas. Bhoja himself had to fight against the Asuras (Arabs), 
who were taught a good lesson by means of hb arms.* The account 
only shows the might of Bhoja who established peace and security 

1. St. Ind. Ant., p. 150. 

2. It is called : 

3. Sk., Vn. U. 14. 16-18. 

4. Gawlior Stone Inscription of Bhoja, v 22. 
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in the MRdhyade^a. '‘He had inherited a cripled kingdom in an 
adverse situation, but his strong hand steered him clear of difficult 
situation in a recoixl rule of over a half a century. At his death 
he left a consolidated and organised empire for his son and 
successor Mahendrapila. The Arab storm had lulled and the 

tide had turned.Thus Bhoja brought stability to the 

political system of the Aryivarta by imbuing a new spirit of 
vigorous policy against the enemies, and that of tolerance and 
liberality to his people and allies. 

Bhoja tub Grbat (Sa Bhoja Nr pasattauah) 

The personality of the exalted king named Blioja is marked 
by the indelible impressions left on the track of history of the 
•ountry. llie Vastrapatha Kfetra Mihatmya oontains some 
important events of hit life This account it called Bhoja- 
Vrttinta the study of which throws important light on the history 
of Bhoja, his life and times. He was the greatest ruler of Kanya- 
kubja which attained the status of a mahildcsa (a great prosperous 
country) and a mahaksetra (the land of great sanctity). The 
accounts of his past life narrated by his queen also throw import- 
tant light on social and political life of that age. His campaign 
to Suraf|ra gives an idea of his army and victorious campaigns 
he led to the different parts of the country specially beyond the 
Vindhya-hills — a fact which gave him the title of Bhoja. 

The Bhoja-vrttanta also contains a brief account of thirtysix 
virtues of kinghship which led to stability of the slate. It is 
a short pohtical treatise recommended for the rulers of Hindu 
.medieval India which was threatened by Turufkas. India in the 
times of Bhoja was still strong and stable maintaining its political 
and cultural contacts with the Dvlpintara, which b mentioned 
by Rijasekhara as an inseparable limb of Bhiralavarfa. 

PxRSONAUTY OP BhOJA 

The personality of a ruler — hu form and features as well as 
merits and demerits — have a great bearing on hU people and hb 
government. Bhoja’s might and majesty were based on the grace 


1. H. G. P., p. 66. 
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and charm of hU pci«n blcBcd with large cyca, and long arm*. 
He was wise and learned as wcU as eloquent and affable In address. 
He possessed aU the features (of royalty) with special Uking for 

seeing curious things and wonders*. 

To my mind, the account of the previous births of Bhoja 
and his newly wedded wife (deer-maiden) traces the development 
of the personality of Bhoja, an whose person was based the entire 

structure of the sUte {atmani.yatra sarvam pratif thitarh).* 

We learn from the account of his previous births that the 
neglect of the Vedic and canonic studies was deemed to be a 
disqualification for a king ; cruelty, greed, pride, and anger arc 
also mentioned to be vices ; lack of compassion as wdl as respect 
for the gods, precepmr and Brihmanai were the principal vices, 
which antagonised the people. The peoples’ opposition led to 
a king’s fall. Running away fiom the battlefield opposed to 
k|atra dharma was deemed to be a great sin.* Skanda asscrU 
that the aggressive policy based on the well-equipped army against 
an enemy leads to the conquest of a Kfatriya.* 

Similarly this very section contains a discourse between Bali 
aad Nirada. The former asked the latter to tell him the virtues 
which led to a king's success In the administration of his state. 
Narada told Bali that a king gifted with 36 virtues succeeds in his 
administration.* This discourse has been taken from the 
Mahabhirata.* 

^A^-TRliiATOtJ^AS 

Kings must posteai these thirty-six virtues for the stability of 

]. Skanda VII. ii. 6. 21 : 

fesiiHToit tftthrT5ftraT»4TttfVf5nr^: i 

ii 

2. Ibid.. VII. IL 17. 162 : 

xtNjd TT%^ 5^ I 

3. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. 82-85. 

4. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. 86. 

5. Ibid., VII. ii. 17,81. 

6. Ibid., VII. ii. 17. 84. 

7. St. Sk. Part I, pp.‘242-244^ 
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thdr State, as wa* told by Bhifma to Yudhifthira,^ who asked the 
fonner as to how happinen here and hereafter may be achieved:— 

5% 

sft«»T —inr ^d?TOc^?finr^5*T#jff; i 

qpT 5'>TTF5 ii • 

gHTJT^dd: II 

§anti P., LXX. 3 

finf Frnrfifgf^; i 

CTcR ^UT^in^T: II Ibid., LXX. 4. 

ST srTSTr^r4>i;<fhmr ^tr: 1 

snsm 54!^ Tr^trftfirr 11 Ibid., LXX. 5. 

ar«f i 

•rrrtiw ^ 11 ibid., LXX. 6. 

»rrTOw ^ tRsr srgnrtiX 1 

tr gwTjft f3m?t«Tr44RlT^ 11 Ibid., LXX. 7. 

arW«jRr?TT: ftnWltfr: ^‘. 1 

fttni: tjsj RT%r^ II Ibid., LXX. 8. 

f'STirfh^'tjrwdlt^ n ibid., LXX. 9. 
jm i 

^ aryr^Bm ^rftr^ 11 ibid., LXX. lO. 

? 4 f«nnJr 5m inj;T r 1 

spiff fJrtw sFffrffTwrf^ 11 Ibid., LXX. 11. 

qff Sf^ TT«ffT^ W I 

arfftsnmr 11 Ibid., LXX. 12. 

ffffk ^“ii^diH I 

s mf «T Pffff II Ibid., LXX. 13. 


1. Mahabhirata, Sinti Parva, Ch. 70 (Gita Press Edn.). 

2. Ibid., LXX- 1-2. 
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We give the translatioa of the entire |>aasage (Chap. LXX, 
S^ntipRtva, translated by Shri M. N. Dutt Shastri, Calcutta 1903, 
p. 106). Yudhifthtra aslied ;— 

"By following what conduct, ‘O' you who are a master of 
every kind of behaviour, can a king succeed in easily acquiring, 
both in this world and in the next, objects which yield happioeat 
in the end ?" 

Bbitina replied :— 

2. "There are thlrty*six virtues which a king should practise 

.A virtuous person following these virtues, can certainly 

acquire great merit”. 

S. "The king should follow his duties without his malice. 
He should not cast off mercy. He should have faith. He should 
earn wealth without persecution and cruelty. He should seek 
pleasure without attachment”. 

4. "He should cheerfully speak out what is pleasant, and 
be brave without brag. He should be liberal, but should not 
make gifts to unworthy persons. He should exercise power 
without cruelty”. 

5. "He should make alliances, but not with the wicked. He 
should not act inimically towards his Iriendi. He should never 
employ persons who are not devoted to him as his spies and secret 
emissaries. He should never accomplish his works by oppression”. 

6. "He sliould never give out his purposes before the wicked. 
He should speak of the merits of others, but never his own. He 
should take money from his subjects but never from those who 
are good. He should never take the assistance of wicked peraons”. 

7. "He should never inflict punishment without making 
carefull enquiry. He should never give out hia counsels. He 
should never give out his counsels. He should distribute money, 
but not amongst covetous persons. He should place confidence 
in others, but never in those who have injured him”. 

8. "He should not entertain malice. He should protect his 
married wives. He should be pure and should not alweys be 
exercbed by compassion. He should not seek too much female 
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oompantonihip. He thould take wholetome food and never that 
ii bad**, 

9. "He should without pride pay respect to worthy persons, 
smd serve hit preceptors and seniors with sincerity. He should 
seek prosperity, but never do anything that brings calumny.’* 

10. "He should serve his ciders with humility. He should be 
clever in business, but should always wait for the opportune 
moment. He should solace men and never send ihem away with 
empty words. Having favoured a person, he should not cast 
him off.** 

11. “He should never strike in ignorance. Having killed bis 
enemy he should never be sorry. He should display anger, but 
should never do so, when there is no occasion. He should be 
mild, but never to the offenders. 

12. "Behave thus while ruling your kingdom if you wish to 
enjoy prosperity. The king that behaves otherwise is visited by 
great calamities’*. 

13. "The king, who observes all these virtues that I have 
mentioned, ei\)oys many blessings on earth and great rewards in 
heaven**. 

Bhoja’s preceptor, Muni Saiasvata, like BhTfma, felt an urge 
to stimulate the sense of ‘svadharma* in the mind of Bhoja who 
wanted to abdicate. Mis abdication L c. withdraw! of a strong 
power, should have hastened the collapse of an empire, which stood 
as the guardian of Madhyade^. It is fur this reason that the 
old stimulus of the q>ic age is served to Bhoja with new vigour 
and vitality needed to rejuvenate the political system of Bhoja. 

Bhoja was, by nature, a man of martial character (dtrgha- 
bShuh). But in the heart of Bhoja, the pious (dharmya^), the 
religious fervour was further kindled by the character of Doe, who 
related the stories of her past births. We know that Asoka in the 
past felt great remorse after the conquest of KaliAga.* Similarly 
Yudhi^thira had also suffered from the pangs of agony within and 


1. cf. Afoka’s R. E. XIII. 
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be wanted to retire into forest.' But he was dissuaded in his 
ascetic venture ; for the salvation of a Kfatriya ruler lies in his 
adherence to Rijadhanna or Kjatradhanaa.* 

The Skanda Puraija present* this list with some changes 
dicttted by urgency of the time*. Undoubtedly a period of over 
half a century when Bhoja ruled was full of turmoils, diilicultiet 
and conquesu in all airecdons. The success of Bhoja as a ruler in 
such an era of crisis lay in his person gifted with all the virtue* and 
qnalification* (sarvalakjaija-sampurijo),* which are enumerated by 
the Skanda Puraqa in the tone of Bhiima. NSrada warned Bali 
about the coming distress and decline to his sovereignty and state. 
Bali asked the sage to tell him the virtues which bring success to a 
king and his state i— 

4^"}; f xrwj TTWT *r fVtrt 

Sk., VII. ii. 17. 83(0 

Nirada upheld the importsince of 36 virtues for the prosperity 
of the Slate :— 

Tr*T irsti ^ i 

Ibid., VII. ii. 17. 84. 

Kautilya and Klmandaka have classified qualities of a king 
under three categories viz., 'dbiguna', *ut8lha' and ‘abhiglmik’. 
But here we find no classification of the kingly qualities which may 
be described under tbe following heads : 

1. DharmXcara^a—A king should perform his duties or 
practise his dharmas without showing any bitterness. 

2. ArnKYAili—A king should have faith tn the Vedas and 
gods without having any attachment with the athiests. 

1. Mbh., Sinii Parva, Chapters VII; IX ; XVII ; XIX. 

2. Ibid., XII. 38; XIV. 38(ii) ; XXII. 2-3 ; XXIIL46 ; 
XXV. 35 ; XXXII. 2, 

3. Skanda, VII. ii. 6. 21. 

4. b a mistake for 

cf. N. K. Edn.. Skanda P., Prabhjsa Khanka, CCCXXIX. 83. 
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3. ARTHA-*AiiORAiiA-Klng Jhould Acquire wealth without 
any harehneis or crudty. 

4. RlbiA—King ihould enjoy pleasures ; but he sliouW not 

^ *'l7!hould be noted tl»t the above mentioned four qualities 
are associated with the attainment of ‘trivarga’. 

5. SwiET-spBECH—A king should be genUe m hii speech, 

but without showing any sign of lowhncss. ... 

fi HanoisM—A king should be valarous but free from bwists. 

5 ; S^“-AU»g d.«uld bclib«.l, bu. h. ihould no. 

abandon the state revenues, i j 

8. PRAOALEtiAi^ (»oi.DtaBS, ^uiiaoe)-A king should be 
brave and courageous, but without bemg crueL 
These four qualities. 5 to 8. remind u* o 
Pillar Inscription of S«nudragupta. This epigraph (hne W) 
conclude* by attributing the three qualities of'pradina (ir^nd- 
itvl ‘hhuia-vikraroa* (prowess of arms) and ‘pra ama-ifctra- 
of .p.ech b«.d o« .h. dud, or 

•»».oftbof..». otd.or«. Oupu. 

No uv,,. «.«,*uv-A ki»» ■!>■>»'<' ”«> 

co».p.ny«dthisooblepo«uu , 

10. No qUARBBL WITH ALLIES—ft AUJ« 
with hi* brothers, friend* and allies. 

11 No senvTCE tmroooh imsloyau—A ng s o 

^oL to hi. .ervico, purdcolwly, » .pi» », “■“T'’’ t 
pjo™ who uro w«..iog to the loyby uod d«oo«n o, ,h<»o «ho 

“‘ir— 'r 

„ytady totbo oour«ofbi..aloD. Icdtogto too rulfilmtot o 

“ trl.o.Eov-A king tooold no. dWoK bi. o, polid» 

in ihc tiiDct of distretts --if 

15: -«»- •»« 

saintly persons by seixmgAeirw^^ should not depend 

16. No SUPPORT TO THE WICKED ft 

upon the wicked. 
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17. Proper sxERasE or oamoa —A king should not award 
punishment (da^^a) without proper investigation. 

18. Secrecy of counsel (mantra). 

19. No charity towards greedy and covetous persons. 

20. No reliance upon enemies and oiTenders. 

21. ‘DAra-oupti'—W omen (of the palace) should be wdl* 
protected and watched through reliable persons. 

22. Protection to other virtuous kings. 

23. No excessive indulgence in women. 

24. Purified and agreeable diet free from harm. 

29. Respect to vcnerablca without any selfish motive. 

26. Service to teachers with devotion and respect. 

27. Worship of the gods without religious hypocrisy. 

26. Aspiration for splendour and unabused wealth. 

29. Service to the goddess of wealth without attachment. 

3 . 'DaksatA'—H e should be clever, not unmindful of the 
times. 

31. Conciliatory speech. 

32. Favour without abuse. 

33. Immunity of Brihmanas from punishment. 

34. Complete annihilation of enemies. 

Here we find a change in the policy. According to Santi* 
Parva (UtX. 1 lit) a king should not repent after destroying 
the enctnies. But Skoda advocates the complete destruction of 
enemies. 

35. No frequent outbursts of anger. 

36. No mercy towards enemies. 

If the Skeiida Puriipi is to be relied upon — there is no 
reason to doubt its authenticity — Bhoja-rilja possessed all these 
virtues following relentless policy towards his enemies. In the 
assessment of the personality of Ramabhadra, the information 
derived from the Gwalior Stone Inscription of Bhoja has not been 
viesved in the context of the Pratihara political system. 
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“Northern and western India auumed a new significance 
during ihb period in view of the continuous threat of the Muslim 
invasion. That threat became a material factor in Indian 
history with the Arab occupation of Sind and reached a further 
stage with the Turkish occupation of the Punjab. Geography 
made the Rajputs the Pratihanu or door-keepers of India”,* 
Gurjara-Pratlharas were the saviours of the Aryivarta and its 
culture against the surging tides of the ‘world-conquerors’. 

The origin of the Pratiharas has been discussed by difierent 
distinguished scholars. “The earliest inscription referring to the 
origin of the dynasty is undated Gwalior (Sagar-Tal) stone 
inscription of Bhoja I, according to which the ancestor of the 
family was Saumitri or Lakstnaqa, the younger brother of the 
Epic hero R2ma, who was the ‘door-keeper’ (pratlhiira}) since he 
repelled (the ccicmicss) in battle against Meghan}da. Moreover 
Vatsaraja is described as foremost among the most distinguished 
Ksatriyas and as one who stamised the noble race of Ikfvaku 
with his own name by virtue of his blameless conduct”.* Thus 
the dynasty of Pratlhgras justified its origin and existence to the 
duty of door-keepers or ‘pratiharanavidhi’ (pratiharaqa vidher 
ya^ pratibara isit).* Dantidurga performed Hiranyagarbha 
ceremony at Ujjaini in which kings such as the Gorjara lord and 
others were made door-keepers”. This incident represents the 
appointment of Gurjaras and others as door-keepers of the country. 
Can it be believed that the Kfatriyas or Rfijputs, howsoesxr 
subordinate and subservient be their status, would like to act as 
door-keepers ? Gurjara Kfatriyas accepted, with wilJingness, 
the task of guarding the national frontiers. 

PuCiqas refer to a Kfatriya king Pratlhira and his family :— 

srfirffrf ii 

Agni P., CXVII. 14. 

1. Dr. A. C. Bancrjce. Lecture* on Rajput History, pp. 1-2. 

2. Ibid., p. 4 

3. Gwalior Stone Ins. of Bhoja I, p. 162, 
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aferf^flr ftwn n 

KOrma P., XLI. 


Thu» the name Pratlhara tracing it* origin and anUqmty to 
the old K.atriya ,tock was deemed most appropriate for the 
defenders of the country’s doors agamst the Arab invadert. Almost 
all the rulers of this dynasty itood Orm on their post as Pratiha^. 
Nagabhata I destroyed the armies of mighty Mlecchas. Va^raja 
too vanquished (wild) and intoxicated elephano (- Mlecchas, cf. 
my Indian Nationalism, Vol. I. Appendix III) ; y omg so 
VatiarUja raised his family to tame and justified the ntlc of 
<K^.riya-puhgava’.« Nagabhata II also defeated Saindhavas* 
(Arabs) and Turofkas.* Rama (Bhadra), his son achieved fame 
in the battle-field by fighting against the valiant, vicious and 

violent people : 


tnRTtfi 

It shows that the short reign of Rimabhadra was occupied by 
hb war against the Mlecchas and it was thb pre-occupation in the 
western part of his empire, that some internal troubles occurred 
causing loss of some territories. Besides Arabs, Palas and R&yjra- 
kuw were the traditional enemies of the Pratiharas, He was 
defender of Dharma and he seems to have died in the battle-field. 
Bhoja inherited, thus, from hb father an empire which was in 
trouble. His enemies—internal and external—could only be crushed 
by Bhoja gifted with ‘aarva-laktanas’viz., 36 kingly qualities. Of 
all these qualities the policy of blood and iron towards the enemies 
deserves attention. Sulaiman observes that 'He b unfriendly to 
the Arabs.Among the princes of India, there is no greater 


1. Gwalior Stone Ins. of Bhoja I, v, 4. 


2. Ibid., w. 6-7, 

3. Ibid., v. 8. 

4. Ibid., v. II. 

5. Ibid., V. 12. 
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foe of Muhammadan faith than he.• Mlwlu*) 

scription alfcj uphold* the chaitucment of the A*urB* ( 

at the hand* of Bhoja 1: 

m *nrm ansrpr vtrni —h * 

He dealt with hi* enemic* according to the principle* of 

Polity* by hi. courage and valour.* Gwalior Stone ^puon 

(verse 7) also showers encomium on the personality o oj 
WtFWlT ^ '*^*’*- • 

tnrt Tnfl TTV wrfti *i''inHirn5 M ii * 

Bhoia had high reniect* for priest-preceptor, vipra*. acaiy^ 

aaiv^S^ -ntraisT^Wa*. tuetT^f 

R -hianas ’ who advised the lung on the important problem* of 

.bo». <t« !•» 

mpnl »"<1 dP*®"" ^ ^r'Xjl’. wbon. d.«y 

H.w«righ«.». nil.r(dh.nny»W. tao».«g 
addressed oeva he was styled ‘janeCvara 

well his duty to people- ^ Hence he was styico j 

‘narendra’,“ and ‘maharaja*.** ... j 

Kar«cteri*tic feature* a*sociated with the .acred 

5. Ibid., vcr*e 17. 

6. Skanda, Vll- u- 6. ^ 

7. Ibid.. VII. II. 6. 47.«. 
ft Ibid Vll. ll. 6. 57-58. 

9 Ibid.! VII. li- 6* 

!?• !S ■ v": ii; 12;i'8 ; vn. u, 12 . n : Vll. u. is. 32(i). 

12! Ibid.! Vll. “ 

13. Ibid., VII. I. 11.4^50. 
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dispelled the dense darkness and distress. Glory of Prabhisa 
Mahikfctra is symbolised in the person of Prabhasa (Bboja). 
The entire ‘Prabhisika-k}iai}^a (VII) of the Skanda Purina seems 
to have been redacted in his court. He was a great military leader. 
It was this exalted majesty of Bhoja’s personality, which is 
presented in the veiled form (as it is here ascribed to Bali) : 

jMf H sfTTf^: I 

f^Trtnr i 

Sk., VII. ii. 14. 41 

The mighty monarch is portrayed as seated on the horse-back 
(aividhirudho balavan Bhojar&jo).* 

Extent op the Empire 

Thus Skanda upholds the supremacy of Bhoja’s sovereignty 
which was based on the extent of his empire. "The city of Kanya- 
kubja was raised to the dignity of an imperial capital by 
Harfavardhana. But, though bis empire collapacd with his death, 
the glamour of Kanauj was revived by Yasovarman".* It was 
turned into a vast empire styled ‘mahadesa* ruled by Bboja : 

TT5n PitjiT: * 

The extensive nature of Kin>'akubja-Mahade!ia is also 
supported by the number of villages viz., 36 lakhs which it com¬ 
prised.* This large number of villages abo reflects the prospcrity'of 
the Kanyaktibja-deia based on the state-revenue, basis of which 
was a village. 

According to the Skanda Purina the status of Kanyakubja 
desa was already raised to a place of glory during the reign of 


1. Skanda, VII. ii. 6. 29(ii). 

2. A. I. K., Preface, p. xxxiii; 

3. Skanda, VII. ii. 6. 141 (ii). 

4. Ibid., I. ii. 39. 129(ii) 
Aparijita-PrcchS, XXXVIII. 3(1) ; 
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Ama (= Nagabhata II) who ifl stated to have attained the status 
of a paramount ruler.* 

The story of Bhoja and ‘Mfginani’ woman found in the 
Vastr&patha Mahatmya shows that not only Saurafira and 
Kathiawar formed part of the empire of Bhoja, but it also com¬ 
prised Kurukfctm and the neighbouring region extending upto 
the river Snrasvati.* There lived the sage Sirnsvaia, the preceptor 
of Bhoja, who himself visited his hermitage taking bath b the 
vaffura river Saituvaii.* 

Bhoja and Guhilas 

The army of Bhoja also comprised ’Viguras’ of many types 
(V^gurSnim tvanekadhi)* who had accompanied Bhoja with their 
traps. The hlrga-vakra lady (the woman with the face of a doe) 
had fallen in their trap (nipatita vagurly2ih).* Thus the term 
Vagurika meaning a fowler or a hunter it based on the word 

i. e. a trap. 

Kautilya in his Artbasastra observes that, “The interior of 
the kingdom shall be watched by trap-keepers (vagurika), archers 
(sSbara) himtcrs (pulinda), cai^alas and wild tribes (aranya- 
cari)“.» 

Thus like Sabaras and PuUndas, the Vlgurikas — the wild 
tribal people — belonged to a parucular territory called VJguri- 
deSa which comprised 80 thousand villages.’ 

This is placed near Mewar and it was known by the name of 
Bigari, Biga^a or Vaga^ (modem Dungarpur Dbtrict in Rajas- 

1. Skanda, III. u. 36. 34-35 ; (cf. chap. V) 

2. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. 55 

3. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. 56-57 ; cf. Prthudaka Ins. of Bhojadeva j 

TJI.K., p. 244). 

4. Ibid., VII. y. 6. 26(i). 

5. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. S3. 

6. ArthaJistrn (English translation, Shamasastry) Book II, p. 45* 

Ibid., (text) II. L 19 ; 

7. Skanda, I. ii. 39. 140. 
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than).^ According to Dr. G. H. Ojha the whole area now occupied 
by Dungarpur and Banswara u known as Vaga^a,* 

Thus the inclusion of VSgurikai or the wild people (iranyakai) 
of Vlguri-dcia in the army of Bhoja shows his hold over the 
country which was a part of Mewar and where Guhilas had been 
ruling. From the Gatsu inscription of Baladitya we learn that 
Harsorija Guhila was a feudatory of Bhoja.* 

"Again, the Partabgarh inscription of the PratihSra Mahcndra- 
pala II, shows that in V. S. 999 {c. 9+2 A. D.) the Medapata 
Guhila Bhartfpatta II, son of Khommana III, still acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the Kanauj emperor”.* Dr. H. G. Ray con¬ 
cludes : “There is no doubt therefore that from about the middle 
of Ute 9ih to the middle of the 10th century the Guhilas occupied 
the position of feudatories of the powerful Pratlhara empire.”* 

AsDiCATiON OF Bhoja 

The abdication of Bboja, on the basis of Vostrapatha Kfctra 
Mabktmya has been discussed by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Dr. 
R. S. Tripathi, Dr. B. N. Puri, and by the author* of these pages 
hinuelf. It has been shown there that the discussion is irrelevant.* 
Bhoja did not abdicate, even temporarily as the story mentioned 
in the Vastrapatha Kyetra MjLbStmya tells us. It was only a resolve, 
which did not materialise. In view of the crisis caused by the 
intcmal and external dangers to the stability of the state, it was 
not deemed desirable that the empire, which he himself had 
consolidated, should suffer. Hence rightly his preceptor asked not 
to venture on such hasty step. Moved by the emotions and 
religious fervour stimulated by the sanctity of the Raivataka hill, 
a celebrated abode of Bhava (Siva), Gauri, Skanda, Ganesvara 
and Vifiiu,* Bhoja thought:— 

1. D. H. N. I.. Vol. II, p. 860. 

2. RljaputanJl Ka Itihgsa, p. 453. 

3. T. H. K., p. 239 ; H. G. !>., p. 56 ; 

E. I. XII, p. 15, V. 19. 

4. E. I., Vol. XIV, pp. 176 Part III. 

5. D.H.N.I., Vol. II, pp, 1161-1162, also cf. p. 1169. 

6. Sl Sk., I. pp. 194-196. 

7. Ibid., p. 195. 

8. Skanda, VII. ii. 10. 11-14. 
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TIWT I 

5«r TT^ srfiroi^ ^s««r f^rfit^ »T«n ii 

^iii«rfiitn^»T fft: ii 

TjTH^TRfa^rir *n^55 fjr<Rf«T«T ii 
’sjipn f? trw r^fani 5rt?«nsTf«?^r ^ i 

finrmiTRt f? ^fTw ?nf ORRJrmrH ii 

jj^sPt ^t fTfr«^5WT aRTfJr ?«rf Rmif^ i 
*Rt PRW "* 

But Bhoja bccnmc very sad and dejected to hear such dishearten¬ 
ing words from his preceptor, who further dealt with ‘tirtha-yatri- 
vidhi' at the request of the emperor.* 

Saraivata emphasised the religious importance of pilgrimage 
in the company of wife, friends, sons, brothers and relatives.* 
The subsequent chapters of Vastripatha Mahaimya mention 
different stories dealing with important episodes only to 
console and convince Bhoja. Ultimately Blioja, satisfied by the 
counsel of Sirasvata, went on pilgrimage to Vastrapatha Ksetra 
along with the members of his family. In the end he attained 
the highest place of bliss (by adhering to his dharma).* Thus 
evidently Bhoja did not leave his throne and kingdom. On the 
other hand it upholds the importance of Riijadharma as com¬ 
pared to that of renunciation. Similar crisis occurred in the life 
of Yudhifthira, who also wanted to retire. But his brothers, 
Bh'if ma, Krsqa and others prevailed upon Dharmaraja to protect 
the hard-won empire :•___ 


1. Skanda, VII. ii- 10. Iii-19. 

2. Ibid., VII. ii. 11. 1-4. 

3. Ibid., VII. ii. 12. 4. 

4. Ibid., VII. ii 19,33-34 ; . ^ , 

^ ’ 

'RtfiR ^[3pn*ntT sifrRi. m33 

otI gsfhi; PtfOTT H i 

tn?ft •• 

'R*! ii34 

5. Mbh., Sinti Parva, Chap. XXXIII. 
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3r^r?T; xrstt i 

a*f a: afa arr^ ii 

§inti Parva, XXXIII. 48. 

The MahabhUrata asserts that “Having performed all his duties 
and having protected the earth and having also protected the 
cities, a long etyoys great happiness in heaven. Of what use are 
penances to that king, what need has of sacrifices, who protects 
his people properly".* Hence Bhoja was like Yudhifthira asked 
by his preceptor to adhere to bis duty of giving protection to the 
people, which leads to attainment of the heaven.* Thus the 
alleged abdication of Bhoja was not desirable in the age of crisis. 
Kurma Pursna also asserts the importance of 'svadharma', which 
is not to be npgicctcd. One, who goes on pilgrimage deserting 
his duties, does not obtain the merits of his devotional service to 
the sacred spots: 

*r: qfrcqwt grOfir fg i 

*1 «ft'rr*Tg ^ It 


Kurma P., II. 43. 20 

Thus h was the only right course of action for Bhoja to 
submit to the dictates of the times. His preceptor and the Sistras 

Hence, it is true, the abdication 

of Bhoja never materialised. 

The Skanda Purlija, itself, does not commend pilgrimage at 
the cost of royal duties. It aiseru that the sages have prescribed 
only one royal duty for kings and that is the dharma of giving 
protection to his people. It was more important thsm the per¬ 
formance of sacrificial rituals and pilgrimage 


TTirt n^r^issi'lspT I 

5RT irmsrJltirt hit; iTJftftrfH; ii 


_Skanda, IV. ii. 52.58. 

1. Mbh. Santi p. LXIX. 72-73^ ' 

HTtrffkr gytTTpiT i 

^ tTWTsgtrfir I 

it: H: 1171 

4. Ibid., LXDC. 105 : 

Hh*! wfw jtht: «mTH sft O T H tg i 

*pT: TH«f %nift{ II 
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Adminutration 

VMtripalha-Ktetra Mihitmya throwi imporUnt and in- 
tcrcating light on the administrative ideals and institudou on 
which was based the powerful kingdom of Bhoja. 'fhe penonality 
of a ruler—his merits aixd demerits—have a great bearing on his 
government and people. 

Skanda portrays Bhoja, like the other sources of the great 
Pratihara ruler, as a mighty king fully harnessed with the 
requisites of a military leader seated on horsback (aSvJdhirti^ho 
batavkn Bhojarajo).^ He himself commanded his forces. He 
had full confidence in his strength, which was based on the 
well-organised army. 

His government was based on the views of the people as well 
as on the dictates of the fastras,* which guided the royal counsel- 
Icrs in their dcUberations on the business of the state.* 

Dharma was the basis of Bhoj a’s administration and Bhoja 

adhered to his dharma towards his people (rl^a Bhojed.... 

dharmya^t praja dharmeisa s&sad).* Protecdon of the people is 
held to be the sacred duty of Kjairiya kings.* Thus the dharma 
upheld here as the foundadon of Bhoja’s government ooiresponds 
to Rajadharma, which is the supreme duty of kings (r^jSam vai 
paramo dharma) :* 

fP? tprf tranjtf WHt: 

«jTTtt fftf ii ’ 

1. Skanda, VII. iL 6. 29 

2. Ibid., VII. U. 6. 52(ii) 

3. Ibid., VII. il. 6. 52-54. 

4. Sk., VII. ii. 6. 20. 

5. Mbh., Sad Parva (Giu Press Edn.), XXIII. 46(i). 

6. Ibid., LVI. 2(i). 

7. Ibid., LXIV. 27. 
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Bhoja attroulatcd by ‘tyaga-dharma’ wanted to retire placing 
bia kingdom and army under the care of his son. But the 
exigencies of the Rsjadharma dissuaded him to suy at the home. 
The king accepted the advice of Sarsuvaia, bis conscientious 
preceptor, (cf., the case of Yodhifthira who, too, wanted to retire. 
But his brothers, Bhifma and Krsi}A etc. told him the importance 
of Rsjadharma. (cf. Sinti Parva, Chaps. VTI to XXXIII). Like 
the epic thinkers, Bhoja was also ‘told not to abdicate, as all the 
religious merits can be realised by adhering to Prajadharma.^ 
The success of Bhoja't administration is reflected by his age styled 
'Punyayuga**, where was Skanda refers to the time of Ama 
(NSgabhata II) as Kali>agc characterised by religious conflicts 
between Brahmaijas as well as Buddhists and Jains.* Bhoja's reign 
was marked by the policy of religiom tolerance. 

Probably there were many queens in the palace.* The chief 
queen was styled ‘patta-mahisT.* 

PurodhS (guru), the royal preceptor,* held high office in the 
state. 

SlNADHVAXfA OR BalADHYAKJA 

The army of Bhoja was well-organised and fully equipped 
as we know from the account of his army sent to besiege the 
Raivataka hill.* Sen&dhyakfa* or BalSdhyaksa* represents “the 
superintendent or commander of an army, a general, or minister of 
war**.« Senadhyaksa or BalEdhyaksa seems to be the commander- 
in-chief who was the head of the military department of the state. 

1. Mbh. Santi p. LXXI. 27-33, 

2. Skanda, VII. ii, 6. 20. 

3. St. Sk., I. pp. 189, 192-193. 

4. Gwalior Stone Inscription of Bhoja, v. 25. 

5. Skanda, VII. ii. 7. 81 ; cf. T. H. K., p. 338. 

6. Ibid., VII, u. 6. 47, 50 ; cf. T. H. K., p. 341. 

7. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. 25-39, 

8. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. 25, 29. 

9. Ibid., Vri. iL 6. 34. 

10. M. S. E. D., p. 723. 
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He played an important part in an efficient oi:gani«tion of the 
army. He was subordinate only to king, whom he accompanied 
in the military campaigns.^ He was also called Senipati.' 

Bhoja's army (sainyam)* comprbed of infantry (pattayo),* 
cavalry (a»va),‘ elephants* and chariots (ratha)^-lhe traditional 
four wings of the army (chaturahg abala). The mainsuy of 
Bhoja’s army was the cavalry. Ten thousand horse-men were 
ordered to proceed to Raivataka.* The army also comprised 
vaguras of many types (v2gurinath tu anekadha)- Arthaiistra 
of Kautilya refers to VSgurikas (trap-keepers),* It was well- 
equipped with tveapons of war (lastrastra).’* 

Vanaj*>.la.“ 

He was a forest-ofllcer of high status reflected by the reward 
he received from Bhoja vtx.,— 

(i) four horses (chaturam turagath) 

(ii) fine robes (divya visas!) and 

(iii) golden ornaments (svari)a-bhufanarii).“ 

Pratihara** 

Pratlhira or door-keeper is also mentioned to be an official 
of Bhoja. 

1. Skanda, VII. ii. 6. 25. 

2. Ibid., VII. iL 6. 39Cii). 

3. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. 28, 39. 

4. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. 26. 

5. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. 45. 46. 

6. Ibid., VII. u. 6. 45, 46. 

7. Ibid,, VII. ii. 6. 45. 

8. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. 26. 

9. A. S. (4th Edn., Mysore, 1951), p. 45. 

10. Skanda, VII. il 6. 28. 

11. Ibid., VII. U. 6. 22, 28,31. 

12. Ibid., VII, iL 6. 25(i). 

13. Ibid., VII. U. 6. 47, 48. 
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Daivajnas (astrologers),^ ManlrajSas (counsellors), Bhisajas* 
(physicians), and Tintrikas* (persons well-versed in the Tantras as 
well as in Tintrik rites) held important office in the royal court. 

There are aho references to 'Mahadaicarya-bhisakas** (curio- 
commenutors) and ‘SaAjSa-sahketa-bhifakas’.* Thus we sec 
that the administration of Bhoja was so well-organised that 
the people living in the provinces (janapada jan2^)* as well as 
those who lived in the cities (nagarah)^ were happy and prosperous. 

His Gwalior Stone Inscription (v. 26) aptly hails the reign of 
Bhoja for ever : 

0^: 5m: stm: I 

(««) 


1. cf. T. H. K., p. 342 (h) Naimittika. 

2. Ibid., p. 342, (g). 

3. Skanda, VII. n. 6. 47(u)-48{i). 

4. Ibid., Vn. 11. 6. 38. 

5. Ibid., vn. U, 6. 30(i). 

6. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. 37(1). 

7. Ibid., VII. ii. 6. 38(i). 






Chapter VIII 


UPENDRA-RiJA 

The political and cultural hUtory of the early Medieval India 
runs like a commentary on the incamatory maxim wl^h holds 
that whenever there is decline of dharma, and adharma h ascend* 
ant, I (God) appear in the world. For the protection of the 
virtuous and for the destruction of evil-doers, and for establishing 
Dharma on a firm footing I am bom from age to age 
JTtT ^ HtfW tnT3 I 

tnr H^Tq’TTsrtiT S?r 5*^ 

The dominance ofAsurasand Mlecchas led to the defeat of 
the gods and to the destruction of Dharma ; 

srgtrol Iw) f)rv"nw ffit » 

farwr w ii 

s^i l irwt l tdi : ^ «szTTW; TTtf^: II 
ftrtflT tPTT STWt«%^ ^’nrsiT I 
sru^vrr: ^ ** 

wrfHT^ fkiwn: i 
^ ^fVsf H^T^rer yitnHntmmfJT ’f ii 
afjigjpj ^ t^ori II 

ijf jf ^ 5^^WT: » 

8^’ ^ II 

^atSKTT n[ 3WT smrrwfw^ fOWfiT II 

js2T^rn jtTftTprt *nf*Rf ii 


1. Bhagavadgita, IV. 7. 
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upendra-rAja 


r^rrinrft r?rr i 
▼1 w ^ijfer: yiin ^ mr: vr ^ ?f«nn ii 
ar»Rfr^ ^5 OT?t4 i 

q* wmr iwr an?! ii 

q«T qw f|[ ff*fw »mPr4qftr ii 

q»JWti»«TU4« ?RT?irTiT ^STTWl^q II 

qfir qr?qr q^rffwi^kif qj^RqqpT ii 

qsiT 4tqqT Rfsi 5»n[ ii' 

Thus XdivarSha (Bhoja) had racucd the dharj and dtiarma 
by detryoying the dcmoni (batiste dinavih sarve)* in many 
battki. The achievements of Adivariha>Bhoja have been 
discussed in the last chapter. Paramaras followed the same policy 
in giving protetion to country and to its culture. 

Avanti before the advent of A.divaraha (Bhoja) had sufTcred 
at the hands of berctia during the reign of Ama (Nagabhata II). 
Ujjayini had also been besieged by the Arabs. The XsTuitya 
Khai}^ of the Skanda Puriqa not only deals with the glorihcation 
of the sacred spots of Avanti but also it reflects the age of Devasura 
war L e. the struggle between the Kfatriya rulers and the alien 
invaders. 

While describing the shrine of Luihpe^vara set up by Lumpa 
or Luntpidhipa* i. e. the king of Lumpa or Larapaka (Latnghan 
region), the Skanda Pur£i}a mentions him to be accompanied by 
Tufaras (people of Tokharistan), Barbaras (or Daradas), Lumpas 
(people of Lampaka or Lamghan), Pahlavas (probably Persians) 
and Svaga^as (the people of SogdenUt). These people are styled 
Mlecchas.^ This is a clear reference to the Turkish invasion, 
which caused havoc to hermitages, sages and cow.* Thus Avanti 

1. Skanda, V. i 52. Sl-42. 

In the Navasihaslhka Carita, SindhurZja (Navasihasanka) is 
mentioned to have rescued the earth like Varaha (NSC., I. 60) 

2. Skanda, V. i. 52. 48-49, 

3. Ibid., V. ii. 41. 2. 

4. Ibid., V. ii. 41. 6. 

5. Ibid., V:tL 41. 11-12. 
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had to face alien invasions which led to the age of crisis and 
catastrophe in the history of Malavl. The Skanda Puriiia aptly 
explains the name of Malava by saying that the region took 
the name of Malavi due to the abundance of impurity (rnalasya 
bahu sambhhtyE MEIavcti prakirtiti).^ It indicates the dommance 
of Mlecchas who dchlcd sanctity of the region. Hence the God 
himself had to rush to the rescue of Dhari and Dbarma. He 
appeared in the form of Upcndra. 

"The first historical person in the line of Paraniara appears to 
have been Upendraraja. This name is given by Padmagupta 
and the Udaipur PraSasii. But the land-grants of the family often 
trace the genealogy to one Krsnarija. The identification of these 

two princes is generally accepted.Padmagupta mentions 

Upcndra as the fiisl king of the line, and tells us that he per¬ 
formed numerous Vcdic sacrifices. The same author related that a 

poetess named Sita wrote a praSasti on his exploits.The 

Udaipur praiasti the only other record which ntentions Upendra, 
confirms Padmagupta's statements. The composer of this eulogy 
tells us that the fame of this prince was proclaimed by the 
immortals, satisfied by the multitude of all sacrifices, — who was 
a jewel among the twice-born (dvija-varga-rauia) and gained high 
honour of kingship (tuhga nrpatva-manah) by his valour”.* Both 
Navasahasahka Clarita and the Udaipur Praiasti uphold the 
greatness of UpendraraJE as a great conqueror. In valour he 
resembled Pfihu (PrUtupraiapo) and as a king he was like the 
Sun and the Moon (Upcndra iii saSjajnc rija sQIycndulanrubha^^). 
He decorated the earth with saa ificial pillars made of gold (akiri 
yajjvani yena hema-yupinkita mahi) and he had defeated his 

enemies.* The Udaipur PraSasti also eulogises Upendrarlja as 


I. Skanda, I. i. 17. 276. r v r c u 

‘Mala’ here means ‘Kali-mala’ or the vices of Kali which 


wore in ascendancy. 

2. DHNI, Vol. II, pp. 844-845. 

3. NSC., XI. 75-79 ; _ _^ 

hIit: II75 

TTgT II 76 

arrrft ^ ^ 
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upemdua-bXja 


A jewel among the ‘dvijas’, who was a champion of Tray! dharma 
performing all the sacrifice* and as a hero who had occupied the 
exalted office of kingship earned by means of his valour.* Paramara, 
idlrija of the Paramira dynasty, ia mentioned to have been bom 
at Aibuda and Upendrarija i* mentioned to have been born in 
the family of Paramara.* This show* that Upendrariija annihilated 
demoniac people and extended hi* sway from Arbuda to Avanri. 

TheAvanti Kha^^a of the Skanda Purina also contain* a 
prafasti sung in the name of Upendra styled rijS. 

NiRiiAiiYXoAii Jaoat (Lawlissness) 

The Skanda Parai^a portrays an age of crisis characterised 
by war* between god* and demons.* This led to lawlessness.* 
Brahmi meditated upon the Lord Vi*nu who appeared before 
him for the protection of the world (jagatim pltuih).* Brahma 
began to recite prayers in the honour of the Lord : 

W W*rT I 

ii 

SITWtT ^ *Tm: I 

3nna:if «rritTT^*T5»rnra ii 

1. Udaipura Pra-^asti, v. 7. 

2. Ibid., w. 5-6. 

3. Skanda, V. i. 41. 2-5 : 

%iaKT I 

5ptiWr5#tm*tm^*^itftr ♦ ii 

^ttrw I 

tf^arr tT54: ffg ii 

^n^tr; Pp^t; ^ i 

5# tnra*TPiPri?i4*rT Pm ii 

-#4 fTf I 

qsm: «r^; ^ qftrfh: ii 

4. Ibid., V. 1. 41. 6 ; 

triSHHprUilTqfW I 

’mr ii 

5. Ibid., V. L 41. 7-9. 
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?nRr1^'Kr?!RrT: i 

cTTii% ii 

Tffl^ fffT: IL 

fjppeq fn a^f i 

a^ra? ?!?■: H 

srit^Tif ?^sTPr Rtmjrrfr ; \ 

r^fnt ^rjnn i 

Ti=^ II 

ireHR^rr 11 

(q#a!ini¥(r mtr^w^Rf 1 

c^-ETL Hrflirt-IHdIsrfl' f^Ffj; |! 

'n!it*r ii 

Tq-R^q tfqriq^rsrKiwrfi iraraq>Triffhni ii ^ 


TliiiBlitc Udavupma PriiastS and NivaiSttRiinlia Caritftof 
eulogisM viijjy. the aavLpUfj who iMUmKl diHcrt^t JiamM 

asiflciatcd wlch hli different d«ds. Tha. Upcndfa wat hiB nanie 
for at^pparting (he vrholr: tndverte dhftath a^trvam ]d«n 

^jad vai yataa tataii ivam upandra iaBjaat.)-' «* wa> ali» 
caMriWi.' Ha «.aa eraal aaa'-aaadaa at am, (ViSvaaaaaH 
called Krana.* I'>- was a gr=at ctmquerer called Ji!UU. He 


vraaSdirSj^* 

The Skandi PnrlflSi diacribes aa to ht>w UiWUdra- 

Viasu t"a»i=d Ka«>..l.al!, by .praadiag U.= ^5.sr»» "«' ,»>■< 
rJ ianil-3 Here ruled the Lord &E^ uriiftitethe UTuqUt 
Thni it ie^ddo^rt th^t thh divine being who founded 
Kaia>.ha!i (aua at the .av.a na»aa at Ujjavial^^ a™a_eb, 

^ tha gtaa. hara at iba FaraiaSr a dymsty aallaJ Ppm jra-mja. 

1 Sh^udsa V. 4lr 12-^^n 
Ibid., V. i. 4L 1601^. 
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PRAMITI (DHAI^IGA) 

Prataiti is one o-F (he ifluat rcomarkBibic rUkiH of Ancient Indiaf 
who appeared aa the saviour uf comitr/ and cultuie in tJifi XaU- 
agft, Ihc of nationnil The Vif^fUdhai-motfaraiii as 

has bccD stated abciT?Cf mentroos Pi'amitL aa a ron of Bltargava Sura 
who ivas eou temporS-ucnils with ^asahkak the fainous ruler of 
Gau^a. But the ajCCOunt of FraniLti is invariably associated with the 
Kali-age, afnj so the Vii^udharmottarajh abo sliowers erLCOtni^ifld on 
the personality and Eschlevementa of PramitiL^ The Matsya Purana 
too portrays the Chai^cter of Pranuri in conree of dcscriptioiri, 
of Xall-dhirmas, common motif portrayed in the Puratjaa’. The 
Matsya Purana Chap. GXLtll fjlvanadda Ed., Calcutta, 1^76) 
runs thus; 


^PEtrlTl% y-i-Hi^ 3 ^'•11 ^ I 

stciitfyr«'>rt ^RTT niJFTTFT ii 51 

Hill'll T ^rSHti Hit-ii I 

II 52 

+ H T &FTf Sp^aTTtTJTffftTT-fr ||S3 
Tira^lsrr i 

?r cT^r ^ 'rfV'^oV ii 54 

TT trdwiT tMN: i 

'tiwr^T h trtfT sr^r ti 55 

^ ^fTtTTT; 5r*!f I 

srtfreqpjftq^trin ^ 11 5$ 


rrfflflTPirh^ jrftrrtf it S7 

’TpHitr^ itTTh!^ trjr^rramrti; iTTPi; i 


I. V. Dh., r. 74. 12^14. 
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ii 58 

w *»<»M i ^w< <tnrr f <r ^ i 

^ ii 59 

f^«q «< I 

TtT>1^lW 5 5 II 60 

^sifirf^ ftwjf’T Mufa^rr*? i 

?3Rr: ?r t ^»m; vfiryt iTj; ii 61 
arftrtrsigf^^ ^ s^F^ft Rmftr hjtt; i 
fimtH ?nh 5 pT^ mg«Tr«r^ ?r^vi: n 52 
f?irr i 

M<, yr t f'TfK’^ -4 II 63 

^Tfwerr ?t 5 ^nrir Iptt swfwjn «5 1 


TrirrqgdziTirs^ ftrfif sn*3T ?nnf^<Ti ii 64 
While commenting on the above account of Pramiti, Br. V. S. 
Agrawala hai identified Pramiti with Candragupta II. The 
learned Profe»*or obiervci :— 

"Pramiti, ton of Candramasa, organised an extensive military 
campaign for the re-establithment of Dharma. He conquered the 
yngs of the north (udicya), east (pricya), west (praticya), of the 
Vindhya region (Vindhya-prftlia)* of Konkana (AparSntaka), of 
the mountainous region (Parvatiya). of MadhyadeSa and the wuA 
(diksinatya). These were the seven divisions of India which the 
sovereign king Pramiti brought under hb control. Hu sphere of con¬ 
quest (cakra) included the kings of Dravidas, SirishaUi, Gandhira, 
Pirada Pahlava. Yavana, §aka. Tusara, Barbara, Darada, 
Khasa, Lampaka, gveU-Halika (probably White HepthaUtes, 
hL 144. 55-58). It appears that this is a reference to the a^eye- 
mcnls of Candragupta well-known in history for the consolidation 
of the empire through conquests (Dharaqibandha). The description 
agrees with Candragupta for several reasons 

(1) His personal name was Deva. 

(2) HU reigning period is mentioned as 32 years.which 

was exactly that of CandragupU Vikramaditya (38<M12).. 

Thus the extent of his reign as 32 years agrees in the Purina and 


inscriptions. 
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{3J It ia atatod that he wls engaged In h3a inlUtaify con^ue^t 
for 20 y«a.La.........Hiatgrlana hold that the cnLlltar^ operatLona 

of Candtagupca had ended by 400 A. D. 

[4} H# tvaa An ineatnaunn. of Vifttu which pointa to hia 
being a ^rama-Bli^^vata, aa ahawn by hia coLtia and iiucri- 
pticma. 

(5) He funJ CatripJ emt a gigantje programme of conquest 
indndiia^ apoddlLy the kings of the north-west Eta Gaiidhzira^ 
Plrada. Pl&hLavA, Vavana, Saka> etc. This id a rcfernjtiee to the 
conquest of Gandragupfa up to BahJiba aji stated in the Meheanli 
PitlBtr InacriptioD, and upto rivoe Vahbtu or the Okue aa dcaeiibcd 
by K^LLd^aa for Raghn. 

(6) Hewaa a Idng who set in nnotien the idea of Catr* 

(pravrtta eaktsihrr.. ) i- 0; the political cakra on the one hand 

and Visjriu’a Gakra-Puruaa on the other &s shown by the Gakra- 
Vlkrama coin of Candragup Ui VitfamSditya. 

f7) He is apeciahy mentioned as the cictcrntLnatof of 
kings (Shdranam arttakri). whieh .soenja to he A reference to the 
Uprooting of the SakaS of Western India. 

(e) It is silao stated that his vaaL army strong in cavalry 
faaaadhanl) achieved its jpccesaful purpose in the oountry between 
Qahgi and YnTniin^ whieh ia a reference to Madhyadeaa aa the 
Elcune-Und of the Gupta empire (ifnHI^ruifu wi TTT^ 

.VL [44r^3}. 

(3) He was the son of Candrarnaaa W# 

know from hiatory that Oandram^ waa the naroe of endearment 
for Samudragupta (R. It. Mookerji, The Gupta Empire^ p. 17^ 

fl&} He was nf the CandtA tJotra ^ a refer* 

dice Id the fiioiiiy of Qandragupta I by which each king was a 
'Guptabrr,,- .r- in. 

{LJ) Id this sigeihcAnt inset of fourteen alcikaa, n. powerful 
and histftdcally true dcioription of the achievements of Caudra- 
gupta Vi kramlditya I* given in the ringing tones of the Mekrauli 
injcriptfOn atyle. It is stated that for fnll 30 year^ the king waa 
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marching in aU directions of the earth v^ith hi. four-fold ar^ 
»nd was himself carrying arms • There « also a vei 

reference which calls for attention. It is said that hundreds and 
thousands of Brihmaijas took up arms and joined h« army : 

ffpnr: i F ant » 

Nit 144. 53* 

TH. .pp»n » be . ffcrenee u. Ihe Ucd..«ri '“"‘"f' 
Gup.™ i4^..-;Tb. Iicch..».-yb. ».bulK».n.. 

»•« of f'*™''’ 

give below .he eetrecn from the different thrive ““‘‘ **1' 
SiU.UK.e~un. ofPrwuU. The Viyu “"“T 

reL“ « . n.igb.y ruler ofKeli-effc. While deKnb.ng Ure 

Yug.dh.rn.~, Viyo 1 'Sne“’o? L 

;1 or di-uen. .n .. ol 
transition marked by distress and disturbances , 

tr^ 3 i 

Viyu. P., I. 58. 75. 

ifHN w srftifawt i 

5 nSiff r* " 

Ibid., 1. 58. 76. 

nm; » ftKift Sh'. 1 

R « e.ftr«S«i^ " 

ibid., 1. 58. 77. 

IT 55#! waartf TTir«rH I 

ana; i» 

^ Ibid., I. 58. 79. 

iT^aUya Purl^XStudy, pp- 228-231. 

2. Vayu., I. 58. 36. 

3. Ibid., I. 58. 68. 
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nitrORY PElDkl TfiE FLTK'ftttAB 


^n?ir^ iifRm ^ w cTFr I 

ir'iHrwrfTflrrjrtTW & -r n 

Va>u., I. 33. 00 

!ij'fli*ir!fli'?rt7*f fir^'TSHT’T^rf^^’frni ii 

Ibid.^ I. 30. 3i 

fWT ^rerwrtr^ I 

irpgTTTT ii 

Ibid,. I. S3. 03. 

5^^tl'fl'TTrT TjfwWiT TTTTiT ^^fPT I 

^i+i'fi*f %criT^ Pra^rmiT^ an^Rf; h 

Ibid,., I. 58. 33, 

3n|^T: M 

Ibid., I. 53, St. 

»Tra^??r ^ wfSRf f^arfirJTTT i 

fTft^B'T ErffliTRTrfT n 

Ibid,,. I. 58. 35. 

i ii( Eng; i 

irm; n 

Ibid.,. I. 50. 06. 
B-q^pnfif KM'TlPl H^^TITi I 

#iT*rtt^T^ ip^ff ?i^fr TfJm I 
PtiRitih 5 ir 

Ibid., I. 58. 37. 

^ ftrtrfiiFir ^(TrTRr sTT^rnffUriur^+n^ 1 
*ffTFr5i=r!il*r^ Rrsar rj 

Ibid.,. I. 30, 38. 

Thia acccnint of Pfamiti foucid in the Vaj'a Purana foUy' 
agroca T¥itli that of Mataj^a. Tb* Brahman^ (I. li, 3J . 75^9) 
.abo giv« the traditional account of Pramid nlKUoat fn the aame 
t^rncE and tone. 

The Vij/u PnrSna, gives, a.gm-n^ a Blmilaf account if Pramiti 
in a chapter dcaEing with the Vijnu-cnlha-tDijra fChap, 36, 
Uttarjrdha) t— 
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5 Tf»rfwi *if 7 ?«n: i 

5^1 ifR »rPiw% ii 

VSyu., II. 36. 103. 

^T*T <ii<tin4: sriTi*wT5^ I 

Jrnnrm jriin:: ii 

Ibid., II. 36. 104. 

i'qff JHJij I 

?ratrfwn: ii 

Ibid., II. 36. 105. 

HTw«i OTnrvr ^ ^ ^ i 

^[^^RnTJTs^wtf^ (TUI ff 5 *iTrmP(T^T^ ii 

Ibid., II. 36. 106. 

(rn^ ^rfsriTTWtfw ifinruj Tb^h: 115 1 
*rmrru^ iHnn^^pi 11 

Ibid.,'II. 36. 107. 
wdPj I 
fVTKTtt^ir (I WIJ; || 

Ibid., II. 36. 108. 

«4^diil ijfiiwif fTwT^Bofff II 

Ibid., II. 36. 109. 

*n>w; » 5 iR?r tfluir: i 

^[iar^ilflT Piwjji: 5rfiTl%^ 4tiNl^ II 

Ibid., II. 36. 110. 

>fr^ # vftrylyiiw^ 1 

Ibid., II. 36. HI. 

»f>TPi5=T*fhTs^ JTcwfir myi: 11 

Ibid., II. 36. 117(i). 

The Mirkaij^ey* Purina also exhiWtB its knowledge of 
Bh^rgava Pramiti (Pramitir nima Bhirgava^),! who wa» 

surprised by the 'Bliinubhakii* of Rl^yavardhana :_ 

(Ifi!f?r Mp^d **^qi sml^fTiR »IT>T^. | 


ftwmijvi ^mr*f?rmr«Kj 11 

____ M£rkai>dcya., CX. 35. 

1. Markai>dcya P., (Jivananda Ed., GalcutU) ; CXIV 31 35 • 
CXV. 1, 6. • . 





1^4 


msToA^ tkOM tHB pl'e.R^b 


7[1%<}EraT TT!>5r^5I: I 

enirft 'ina; 

CX. 3G- 


Aocoriiiis » >1“ Mirkaijdeya P>»Sn». FrsfniLi or tbo BhSrsa-i 

h<rc we do not find trhc tratlLtionid aoconot of iW noticed 

d«wt«re, (CXLIIL % the ViantidhariDoltiv^m 

also haiL Pramitt at a scion of the 

The Skanda Pufsna aim conCainE The trEMittianal Jiiatjorj' of 


Pramiti:— 

tnt®u^?!rTTR‘5^r'Jrt 5P>rT!rT: i 
1^; 5 sRrrtTR ti 

St. vn. h IE). 7& 

A I 

nH5Ti%cinrPiT^rrii «rRnpr il 

Ibid., VIL 1. 19. 8E. 

Itid., vn. L 1&. &L. 

TiRnT??T^r; i 

rbid., VII. i. 19. ea. 

tjkijA inRTTr 

Ibid., VII. i. 1&. 83. 
TiTww T?T^r3^^r"ir'ftRiV i 

afrtiT: HT^nri ii 

Ibid., Vli. I. 19, 34 

irnrart 3 i sr^i > 

dq|4| STWfd w t^i - I 

Ibid., VII. I. 19.^3.— 


J. Mj^kaTjdeva., CXIV. ^9. 
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Thuswc get here a hutorically true deacripUon of Pramiti. 
But his identity is shrouded in mystery. He seems to be a leader 
of the Brahmnnas like Saslhka and many Brahmanas fought 
under his leadership. Gupta age was marked by the reUgious 
tolerance and social harmony. There was no bitter crisis during 
this epoch in the Antarvedi and Dharma was not imperilled. 
Hence Pramiti despite close parallelism can not be identified with 
Candragupta II Vikramlditya. The account of Pramiti found, 
elsewhere, in the Skanda PuriM also does not lend support to 
the identification of Pramiti with Candragupta II. 

The description of life in the four age-cycles styled Clturyugi- 
vyavastha is an important document of Hindu hiitonography, 
which also throws important light on ancient Indian chronology. 
Hence we quote the entire extract in original 

wft tiw Owha ^ i 

Sk., I. ii. 40. 248(ii). 

stfitsqftr II 
Ibid., I. ii. 40. 249. 

5Tr«T ^krsrrnfirT; ftrfaprw w. i 

aif^iTTht ffSTiTTwr ii'wll ’jstrn??; ii 

Ibid., I. ii. 40. 250. 

^9* werair i 
srPtsti ^ jn?fPri*rf?T n 

Ibid., I. ii. 40. 251. 

eRtfeil 9 II 

Ibid., I. ii. 40. 252. 

irfViat P l ^lfHwu ^ 1 

Ibid., 1. ii. 40. 253. 

to; TOF?^ ^ 1 

TOft'O'*! St Pi ; ii 

Ibid., I. ii. 40. 254. 
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HCaTDKY f HUH TK3 PirH^NAa 


?r3rrfli^ ^ i 

iTur^ ^'iTr^Eir^ li 

Ibid., 1. ii. 40. 255, 
ftWrmI sRWT arwrt?^ sri^: i 

?rf?T «<rff5r Trft^r^r ii 

Ibid,, I, iJ, 46. 256, 
scftRfE^gflTfgFfr ^PrtffRr 1 

^PWT ^trrfr 7n<r =t it 

Ibid., I, ii, 40- 337- 
^■rv\ ffflirft qwrtjnfirnTt^ \ 

■rrnfTKFTt ?T>rfi3^ n^; ii 

n>Jd-, I. ii, 40- £30. 

!f?r> |Tn[ i 

^ ^rfl^riT =1 II 

Ibid., r. ii, 4o'- 330, 
Firrsr%^ »i5t»jRT Hr^fdi {nu snifd:) 

^TflH.^f| It 

Ibid,, I. ii, 40, 2f»- 
^fttift fc?r tTTTTrr^ T fr^?r: i 

^ (Tuf II 

IbEd.„ r. ii, 40, 361. 
iptntg'rfN# znwflT i 

Ibid,, I. il. 40, ae2(i), 

reJcrcncO to iiudrata, Nanda-r^ya, Vitram^ditya- 
rljya, &aka, Magadtian kinp BudJia, and IVamiti, whoK epochs 
arc discuEsed i*^illi appiUiimatc hmits.t Kic^^ Hudhn of Magadha 
ia alALcd to have dtatroyed vioLcct JyotirbiudumukltM, Tvho may 
he identified with the Hilnat, Hunas, vfc kftow^ are called 
MLccehas in the Jneagarh Itoclc Inacriptiott of Skandagupta 
(verte 4), Mlcochaniuliha ia n syonym of coppet ;— 

imftprart fm i * 


3, St. Sk,, Fart I, pp, 17B-107. 
2, Garu^a P., I. 203-&5, 
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Thus Mlecdia-mukha reprcscata the coppery or reddish face 
of the Hn^as and the same idea it indicated by the term ‘Jyotir- 
bindumukhas*. 

The epoch of Magadhan king Budha described in the 
above verses is 3600 K. E. c.i. Kali Era) — (3600 = 3102) = 498 
A. D., which synchronised with the age of the Gupta ruler Budha- 
gupU> 

Thus the reign of king Pratniti is to be placed after the fall 
of the Imperial Guptas and the epoch assigned to Pratniti by the 
Skanda Purana falls in the age of Aryivarta-crisis. During this 
period characterised by horrors, there appeared, in the country, 
a great king named Pratniti (mahin riji Pramiti^) of Candraraasa 
gotra. He destroyed crores of Mleochas as well as other heretics 
and, thus, he established Vatdik Dharma in the Antarvedi. He 
is stated to have flourished about 4400 K. £. i, e.* 
4000-3102=1298 A. D. ^ 

It falls in the reign of Ali-ud-din Khalji,* when we can not 
place a strong ruler a«>ciated with the heroic achievements 
ascribed to Pramiti. Hence, if we take 4104 K. £. instead of 4400 
K. E. (caturfu ca sahasreau satesvapi caturf u ca sidhikefu) for 
Mahin-r2ja Pramiti* of Candramas gotra, we arrive at about 
(4104 K. E-3102=) 1002 A. D. The beginning of the eleventh 
century A. D. marks the dawn of a new era—an era of crisis and 
catastrophe—caused by the Ghaznavide invasions. 

^ ^ ^ II II 

Tfirfir; srtRfhzjrfff i 

ii ii 

TlffiPHTfcT 11 II 

'frftnn i 

atr ^<TrPr ti ii 

1. St. Sk., Part I, p. 183. 

2. Skanda, I. ii. 40. 2S9(ii)-262 

3. Med. Ind., p. 599. 

4. Skanda, I. 11. 40. 252 (u)-260(i). 
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pp. 453 p45+. 

3, M.awya F,, CXLllJ. &l{i5). 

3. iik*nda,VlI.i. I9.fi3. 

+ GbandrevalL Plato of Outdradeva, Jjnci 

S=ranailt InscriptSon of Kumaradovi, lintlj 16, 
tUmoiiLi Copper Platt of Govinda Gaodras Unei 2, 
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CaDdratnasK gotra.^ But none of these rulers can be placed 
about 1002 A. D. 

‘The CandcUat.trace their descent from the Moon, 

in which respect the inscriptions of the dynasty* at well as current 
traditions are almost unanimous. Candratreya has been adopted 
as the clan-name of the sage Candrltreya, who has been claimed 
to be the progenitor of the family."* 

The date 1002 A. D. falls in the reign of the Candella ruler, 
Dhsinga, who is "said to have obtained the empire afler defeating 
the K&nyakubja king, which mesms that he gave up even the 
formal acknowledgement of the Pratihara suaerainty. By the 
year 954 A. D. his kingdom extended upto Yamuna in the north, 

Gwalior in the north-west, and Bhitsa in the south-west.In 

course of his long reign, extending over the latter half of the tenth 
century A. D., Dha^ga made further encroachments upon the 
territory of the Pratlharas, and seems to have extended his kingdom 
far to the north of the Yamunl and as far as Banaras in the east". 

“Dhahga also directed his arms against the Pilas and invaded 
Ahga (Bhagalpur). He then proceeded to Ra^ha (West Bengal) 
and South KoSala, and also came into conflict with the kings of 
?kndhra and Kuntala. He also claims to have defeated the kings 
of Kratha, Siriihala and Kanci.’’ 

"Dhahga’s known dates are 954 and 1002 A. D. He was the 
first independent Candella king and assumed the title Mahirija- 
dhiraja. According to Firishia, the Raja of KSlinjara joined 
the confederacy of Indian chiefs organised byjayapila against 
Subuktagin”. “He must be identified with DhaAga...,.."* Thus 
Dhanga attained the status of a great ruler among the leading 
contemporary powers. He had established his Arm hold on ilte 
GaAgi-Yamuni Doab upto confluence of the two rivers, where 

he ended his life voluntarily.That Banaras was included in 

Dlianga’s dominions is indicated by the Nanyaura Plate of V.S. 


1. Kamouli Copper Plate of Oovindacandra 1. 6 

2. Mitra, S. K., E. R. Kh.. p. 12. 

3. Majumdar R. C., A. I,, pp. 307-308. 
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1055 (A* D. 998).Dhaiiga, like hi$ father, undertook 

expeditioni in South India, at well a* in Eaitcrn India. 

"A fragmentary imeription discovered at Mahoba throws an 
interesting light on the achievements of Dhanga—verse 17 of the 
recoid reads as follows s— 

firfiT?r4rtit»r; ot: i 

n; i, 

•There appeared a blessing for the earth called Dhanga, who 
by the strength of his arms equalled even the powerful Hariivtra, 
who had proved a heavy burden for the carth*’.^ Hamvira or 
Hammlra denotes some Muslim ruler. "Yamim Sultans, themselves 
used the honorific Amira. Haihvira must refer either to Subukta- 
gin or his illustrious son, Mahmud of Ohazna. Hultzsch identifies 
Haxrivira of the) Mahoba Record with Sabuktagin”.* There is 
close semblance between this record and the Puraijic accounts of 
Kali age associated with Pramiti in the statements that the earth 
was greatly distressed and the kings appeared in the form of 
Visjiu to relieve it of the burden. Pramiti, too, appeared to re- 
esublish Dharma by destroying Asurai’ :— . 

awmW; I 

* Sk., VII. L 19. 79. 

The struggle between ‘Devendra-danti’* and ‘Mattodvip* 
endra'* had begun even in the days of Yaiovannan. The former 
represent ‘aa-karindras’, ‘diggajas*. or the defenders of the 
country; whereas the latter represent the Mataigas or the 
Muslim invaders.® RajaCekhara has also distinguished these two 
types of the elephants.®__ 

1. E, I., i, p. 221 V. 17. 

2. E. R. Kh., pp. 65-66. 

3. Khajuraho Stone Inscription of Yasovarman, v. 26, line 3. 

4. Ibid., V. 28, line 1. 

5 Awasthi, A B. L., Pricina Bharata-kl-Bhaugolika Svarupa, 
‘ pp. lOS-lM. 

cf. Awasthi, A.B.L., Indian Nationalism, Vol. I, Appendix III, 
Gaja-Slrdula. 

6. Kavyamimiihsi, p. 91/13-16. 
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But the wild elq>hants (Turks) were vanquished by Yaro* 
varman like a liou.* Sri Dhadga was born to him like the moon 
issuing from the ocean to give pleasure to the people :— 

«fV inf: — 

II * 

Verily, he (Dhahga) was Krfqa of the Vrfiu*kula.* He is stated 
to have conquered Kosala, Kratha, Sitfahala, Kuntala, RincI 
Andhra, RSdha, Ahga, as well as Lok2loka*hlll.* It reflects his 
conquests in the different parts of the country viz.. North, South 
and East. He is also stated to have founded the colonica of 
Urghmanas and this settlement of the BrZhmanas looked like a 
second KaliLpagrgma.' KaJapAgrama, situated beyond the Hima* 
layas,* was a very sacred place, where lived eightyfour thousand 
Brabmanu, well*versed in various branches of Vcdic learning and 
thought.^ It shows how great was Dhahga as a patron of BrS- 
hraaitas like his own father Yasovarma Deva.* 

In the end, after living a life of more than a hundred years, 
king Dhahga gave up his life at PraySga, the sacred confluence of 
the Gahga and the Yamuna, while mediuting on Rudra and 
muttering his name in his heart. Thereby he attained Nirvaita 
(mokfa).* Dhahga, thus achieved Siddhi (in his mission}. 

1. Kbajuraho Stone Inscription of Candella Yasovarman, v. 30, 
line 2 : 

Kc: %ttrt:vr trwwfltsTfin: i 

2. Ibid., v. 44,11. 1-2. 

3 . Khajuraho Stone Inscription of Dhahgadeva renewed by 
jayavarmadeva, vv. 42-43. 

4. Ibid., w. 45-47. 

5. Ibid., vv. 53-54. 

6. Skanda, I. U. 5. 1 ; I. ii. 5. 31-34 ; I. u. 6. 30-31 
St. Sk., Pc I, p. 9. 

7. Skanda, I. ii. 5. 40. 

8. Khajuraho Inscription of Dhahgadeva renewed by Jaya- 
varmadevB, v. 32(i). 

9. Ibid., V. 55. 
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Our arguments for identifying Pramiti with DhahgR Rre the 
following:— 

(i) their dates synchronise with 1002 A. D, ; 

(U) both of them were great conquerors ; 

(iii) both of them were partrons of Brihmaiias and Brihama- 
nical culture ; 

pv) both of them are stated to have attained Siddhi in 
Madhyadefa ; 

(v) both were the defenders of the country against the dreaded 
Mlecchas ; and 

(vi) both of them gave up their lives at PrayAga. In the 
Matsya Purina we get 

a? ilai Jrafirar ag i 

fafe arar aarffna ii ^ 

Dr. Agrawal read* saiidhana* in place of samidhina.* But 
latter reading i. e. 'samadhini' is preferable. We know that 
Dhahga with hb dosed eyes meditating on and muttering the 
name of Rudra gave up his life at Prayiga and by so doing i. e. 
'samidhini't he attained Siddhi. 

SamAdui-biddhi 

Dhahga achieved Mok|a by his Prana-tyiga, which was one 
of the populsu faiths of thb epoch. According to the MahabhSrata 
•Sarira-utsarjanaih* or ‘anitakaih’ (anasanarii) performed accord¬ 
ing to iu ‘vidhi* leads to the attainment of Siddhi.* According to 
the Skanda Purina, Dehatyiga was a popular means of realising 
salvation.* Skanda also describes its Vidhi or Vidhina which 
comprised many religious rites leading to samidhi.* The inscrip- 
cional passage fully conforms to Samidhi-siddhi : 


1. Matsya P., CXLIIl. 64. 

2. Matsya Puriqa A Study., p. 230. 

3. Anuiasana P.» XXV. 63-64. 

4. Skanda, V. in. 4. 37 ; V. iii. 196. 5 ; V. Ui. 217. 3. 

5. Ibid., V. iU. 28. 121-126. 
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TfwWT 

inwf iRT w*Tftnr eftijn i 

« w pcit- mm'fl'ri 

vrftprfT: vJwnft?*rnTre»nftr^f?r ii ‘ 


Thus Pramiti or Dhanga, an eicalted ruler of the Candratrcya 
or Oandella family (Oandramasa gotra) lived for a hundred years 
and in the end he abandoned the body in the waters of the 
Ganges and the Yamuni in accordance with rites of Pra^*ty2ga. 
Thus he fully realised the fruits of human life viz., abhyudaya and 
nih^reyasa. His reign was a long and distinguished one marked 
by his resistance to Turks and by his patronage to Br2hmai)at, 
Brahmanical culture and. The temples of khajurah bear 
evidence to his glorious epoch. 


1. Khajuraho Stone Ins. of Dhahgadeva Renewed by Jayavar- 
madeva, v. 55. 





Chapter X 


GAHADAVALAS 

♦ 

The hiftory of the GihadavllEt hu unique lignificRuce in the 
hUtory of the Aryadcja or Xryiv»rta which they were called by 
the Providence to protect. This dynM‘y also produced such con- 
querori as Candradeva (cf., Candradeva vijayi, Candravati Plate 
of Candradeva, I. 7), and Govindacandra who was called upon 
to defend the sacred erty of VSraijasi against the attacks of the 
wild Turufkas : 

Tlie Purlnas also throw valuable light on the history of this 
dynasty as is evident from the gleanings from the Bhavifya Purina 
and the Skanda Puriiia. 

BhAVI^VA PuRjtHA AHD THE GiHADAViLAS 

While describing the advent of Kali and Mlecchas, the 
Bhavisya Pur&qa refers to the Mobammadan in\'asion of Sind and 
other countries of Western. India Guhilas defended the country 
defeating the Mlecchas.* Prajaya, son of Rjftrapila, a scion of 
the Guhila dynasty, h mentioned to have founded the city of 
Kinyakubja with the divine help of the Goddess SiradJ. Prajaya 
seems to be an adventurous conqueror and a good horse-man 
who was also known as JayapalR- Hit son was called Veijuka- 
Mahipila.* 

Vequ begot a son named Yasovigraha through his wife 
Viravati. He was a pious and powerful ruler of Xryavarta.* 

1. Sarnath Ins. of KuinSradevi, v. 16. 

2. Bhavisya P., Pratisarga p., IV. 3. 1-38. 

3. Ibid., IV. 3. 43-53. 

4. Ibid., IV. 3. 61 : 

jjtrrt "ftrtrttit ^ i 
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The above account contain* *oine grains of historical inform* 
ation. The Navatari grant of the C&lukya prince Pulakeiin Avani* 
jana$raya infornu us that sometime before 739 A. D. an army of 
Arabs (Tajikai) advanced as far south as Navasirika in Gujarat 
after destroying on its svay Saindbava, Kaccheiia, Sauraftra, 
Cavotaka, Maurya and Gurjara princes*'.* Bappa, the great 
Guhila is known to have saved the country and culture agaiiut 
the iconoclastic fury and fire of the Tajikat. 

The Gkihilas vrere the feudatories of the Pratiharas. When 

king Bhoja had departed to heaven.Candradeva appeared as 

the protector of the Xrygvarta, as we know from the Basahi Plate 
Inscription.* 

Origin of tub GAhapavAlas 

"The Gaha^valas emerge into the light of hbtory so suddetily 
that it is difficult to clear away the obscurity banging over tltcir 
origin**.* Dr. Tripathi refers to the difTcxent theories relating to 
the origin of the Gaha^avilas : 

(i) The numerous charters call them Kfatriya* connected 
with the line of Yayiti.* 

(li) “The Paurinik texts, at any rate, refer to a people called 
Gahvara or Girigahvara’, who axe described as dwellers 
in jungles and caves,* and since ‘Gahvara* might con¬ 
ceivably correspond in meaning to the Prakrit 'Glhada* 
(both words being derived from the same root), it may 
indeed be tempting to conjecture that the term ‘Gaha^a* 
vala* is equivalent to ‘Gahvaravgs'i**. 

(iii) "Pandit Bisheswar Nath Reu has, however, another theory 
to offer. He thinks that G&hadavlla is used in the sense 


1. C. I. I., Vol. IV, Ins. No. 30, p. 140,1. 24. 

2. I. A., XIV, p. 103,1. S. 

T.H.K., p. 294. 

3. Ibid., p. 296 

4. Ibid., pp. 296-297 

5. Ibid., p. 297, vide Wilson’s Vifnu Puriqa, p. 196. 
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of 'balmvin* and that the>' were so called because they 
conquered the moat important kingdom of the times”. 

(iv) “Mr. C, V. Vaidya derives it.from some place 

GiUia^^a in the Deccan**. 

••Dr. R. C. Majumdar suggests that the Gaha^as’alas were 
perhaps of Karaq&taka origin (I. H. VII, 1931, p. 634 note 1 i 
T.HJC., p. 297, note 4). 

(v) ••But some scholars affirm that the G^hadav^las were a 

branch of the famous Raftrakutas or Rathors.....***^ 

Dr. Tripethi does not accept the Raftrakuta origin of the 
Gaha^avilas.* He is, however, inclined to identify the GSha^a- 
vllas with Gahvaras or Girigahvaras * All the above views and 
theories have been mentioned by Dr. Roma Niyogi in her History 
of the Gihadavala Dynasty.* 

Dr. Roma Niyogi also maintains that ‘The GEhadavalas 
could not have belonged to the Raytrakuta clan”.* Dr. Niyogi 
further thinks : It is possible, as some scholars have suggested, 
Utat there is some geographical signihcance behind this name, 
but the inscriptions themselves point not to South India but to 
tltc newly conquered regions of the GEha^avala dominion, 
PaSciladesa”.* 

Dr. Niyogi observes that ••Curiously enough the kings of this 
dynasty trace thdr origin, not from the sun or moon or any 
famous mythical personage, like moat of the contemporay kings, 
but from a modest person, Yasovigraha by name, who did rtot 
even assume a royal epithet”.* 

The Bhavjf>-a Purjna refers to the foundation of the city 
of Kanyakubja by Prajaya (Jayapila) whose son Vepuka is 

1. T.H.K., pp. 296-299. 

2. Ibid., pp. 298-300. 

3. Ibid., p. 297. 

4. H.G.D., pp. 29-35. 

5. Ibid., p. 32 ; cf. pp. 29-35. 

6. Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

7. Ibid., p. 28. 
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stated to be the father of YaSovigraha*. Prajaya was the son 
of R£|trap21a who was himself the son of Guhila*. Guhila is 
the same as Guhadatta, founder of the dynasty of the Guhila- 
Putras*. Kilabhoja was known by the title of of Bappa*. .Thus 
it is evident that Yasovigraha, the first member of the Oaha^avlla 
dynasty* was a scion of the Guhila family. As such* it is true* as 
Dr. Tfipathi contended^ that, “Gihadavala u equivalent to 

Gahvaravisi”** 

“Crooke suggests that, the word (Gjha^avala) may have 
been derived from the Sanskrit word ‘gahvara’or “girigahvara’ 
which was the name of a Puriqic people who used to live In the 
caves”*. The MahlbhXrata and the Padma Purina mention ^e 
people known as Giri-Gahvaras* as one of the triba of Kirjta 
family*. The Guhllas were associated with the Bhils of Idar. 
One of the adventurer of this stock moved from Chittor in Mwar 
to Kanauj which neetled such a person. Thus it is not surprising 
if the Gaharwaras and Guhilas are yoked together*. 


YASOVIGRAHA 

Dr. Tripathi observes that “According to the testimony of the 
inscriptions Gaha^avlla dynasty was founded by one Yasovigraha 
‘after the lines of the protectors of the earth bom in the Solar race 
had gone to heaven’,‘* but it is not clear where he and his successor 
Mahicandra.ruled at first. In fact, the absence of royal titles 

1. Bhavisya P., Pratisarga, IV. S. 43-61. 

2. Ibid., IV. 3, 38-39. 

3. D.H.N.I., Vol. II, pp- 1154-1153, 

4. Ibid., pp. 1158-1159. 

3. T.H.K., p. 297. 

6. H.G.D. p. 35, vide Crooke, T.CJI.W.P.O., VoL II. pp. 371-73 

7. Mbh., Bhi?ma P., IX. 68 (1). 


Padma P., I. 6. 63. 

8. Ibid,. I. 6. 64(i) ; Mbh. Bhisnia P., IX. 69(i). 

9. T.H.K.. pp. 299-300 vide R.N.W.I.. Vol. I. p. 122 and Note ; 

H.G.D., p. 33. 

10. E.I., XIII, p. 218 ; IX, p. 304 etc. ef. T.H.K,, p. 300, note 2. 
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in case of both, has sometime been taken to indicate that they 
were not even royal personages, ahhough in recoHa the former 

is called a noble (personage).(who) by his plentiful splendour 

(was) as it were the sun incarnate’*^. 

But “the Chandravatl inscriptions of V. S. 1150 and 1156 
further deuil that the Ksitra dynasty in which VaSovigraha was 
bom forcibly occupied Kinyakubja after the destruction «xf the 

descendants of king Dcvapala.the Pratih£ra king*’.* “Another 

sloka In these CSiandravati grants states that VaSovigraha seized 
the earth and made her fond of the sceptre of the king (cf. tasmin 
vatiiic samutpaonc VaSovigraha sattySakah vigrahya medial 
yena daij^a-prayayloi krtS)*. Despite such references relating to 
the glorious achievements of VaSovigraha, Dr. Roma Niyogi 
following Dr. Tripaihi observes that “He may have ruled over a 
small territory ; he, however, appears to have been a subordinate 
chief, as the absence of any royal epithet before his name indi¬ 
cates".* This is speculative. The Bhavisya Purina clearly men¬ 
tions VaSovigraha as a powerful ruler of AryadeSa ; 

NrpBd vai Viravatyam ca VaSovigraha Btmaja^. 

BabhUva balavln dharml ca AryadeS|ip»ti^‘ svayatb. 
AryadeSa represents Madhyadesa here, in its narrow sense. He 
ruled for twenty years (viriiSad varfam krUih rBjyarii tena rijn& 
roahltale).* 

MAHlCANDRA 

VaSovigraha was succeeded by his son Mahlcandra who was 
like his father (a powerful king) of AryadeSa with his capiul at 
Kinyakubja (MaWchandras tasya suuh pitus tulyam krtam 


1. T.H.K., p. 300 

Ind. Am-, XV, p. 7, v. 2 ; 

yronff rs 'jfrHTRTT infrfknrg ifti i 

2. H.G.D., pp. 38-39 
S. Ibid., p. 40 

4. Ibid., p. 41 

5. Bhaviiya P., Pratisarga, IV. 3. 61 

6. Ibid., IV. 3. 62(i). 
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p»d&rh)i. He ii highly praised in rnoit of the Giha^avgla inacrip* 
tioni. His fame spread to the other side of ocean.* Such a 
conqueror, howsoever be vague the praises, cannot be believed 
to be a feudatory chief. 

CANDRADEVA 

Candradeva was a worthy son of Mahicandra and be ruled 
like his father over the country of Kanyakubja* which he raised to 
the status of an empire.^ 

Withdraw] of a strong power from the centre of Antarvodt— 
the puqya-bhdmi^viz., Kgnyakubja led to the influx of ‘roaring 
elephants (Garjanaka gajendras) or Mata 1 i^ga 8 who were intoxi" 
cated (matto yiti iti initahga|^] with power and faith to destroy 
the roots and relics of Hindu culture and with it they aimed at 
the destruction uf temples which were the nurseries of Hindu 
culture and thought. It was this aim which spurred Turufkat 
and Kilcccha-hordes (Tusaras, Barbars, Lumpas or Lampakas, 
Rhasas, Daradas and Svagaqas) to invade the Gahgl-Yanaun£- 
Doab. As long as Njgabhata ll, Bhuja 1 and Mabendraplla 
stood as the sentinels of Madhyadeia, Aryan life and culture was 
secure. But after their death Pratiharas ceased to be the door* 
keepers of the Antarvedi. Kinyakubja and KgCi were tacked by 
the Gbaznavide forces. Ksatriya rulers or the defenders of the 
country and its culture fled in terror leaving the country, its 
capital and temples at the mercy of the invader. Such cowardly 
rulers who could not give protection to (he country, its people and 
the culture were styled VmlM i.e. degraded Kfutriysti. History 


1. Bhavisya P., Pratisarga, IV. 3. 62(ti). 

2. H.G.D..P.41. 

3. Bhaviiya P., Pratisarga, IV. 3. 63 ; 

fn.i 

4 . Chandravati Plate Ins. of Candradeva, ll. 6-7 : 

iTT*ni^?rTT**rgTTnrrrtiti!» . 

fsTirnaihifSra i 

Ibid., U. 4-6; 

Kamouli Copper Plate Ins. of Govindacandra, 11. 4-3, 11-12. 
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knovn '^that RljyapiU, the fcion of the Pnitih^R dynasty, was 
tnurdcfcd by the Candclla ruler. It exihibits the national feeling 
of indignation towards one who evaded avadharma (cf. Bhagavad* 
gitl, III, 35 : svadharine nidhanaih Sreyah) towards the country. 

Thus it is evident that with the decline of the Pratiharas 
Madhyadefa or Antarvedi needed a strong ruler to check the 
surging tides ofMiccchas. Candellas, Kalacuria and Paramaras 
were engaged in consolidation of their power in their respective 
zones viz., Bundclakhan^^i Daksina Koeaia and M&lava respect¬ 
ively. In trying to get their hold on Kanyakubja they fought 
among themselves. This mutual warfare among the defenders of 
the country sapped the vitality of our national forces and their 
federal outlook. 

It was in this era of crisis that Candradeva appeared as the 
saviour of the people, who by his noble prowess suppressed all the 
troubles of bis subjects (yenodSratara-praiJpa-iamitaSesa-prajo- 
padravaih). He destroyed the enemies and dispelled the darkness. 
He established bis sovereignty over the kingdom of Kanyakubja 
which comprised the tirthas of Kail, Kufika (Kanauj) and 
Ayodhya (Uttara-Koiaiendra sthiniyakani).* Thus in the per¬ 
sonality of Candradeva, Antarvedi with all its sacred institutions 


1. Chandravati Plate of Candradeva, 11. 3-5 : 

5M?TSiiJt<irrl%cr ii 

f^T^tTvrrsT c ii 

As regards the names of tirthas, Drs. Trpathi, Roma Niyogi 
and others take Indnuth^na as the name of Indraprastha or 
modern Delhi. But it appears to be Uttara-Kofalendra ithani- 
yaka i.e. the capital of the lord of Uttara-Kosala or the city of 
Rima (Uttara-Koiaiendra). 

cf. Struggle For Empire, p. 52 ; History of the GZha4'^vita 
Dynasty, p. 46. 
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of hiitory and polity (ksalradharma) was safe and secure. The 
Basahi inscription (V. S. 1161 >■1104 A. D.) clearly tells us that 
after the death of Bhoja and the destruction of Kariu’s fame, when 
the earth became distressed, king Candradeva acted as the saviour: 

mil sfl 

STl*nf *W4RT ^ ^ «F»rRdh | 

mnt tHTRwIV? » h* 

This Bhoja is to be identified with Bhoja-Xdivaraha the 
saviour of Xryavarta. Like Bhoja, Candradeva wrs bom to 
champion the cause of Vedic culture. 

KkiiBfijA Candradeva 

The Skanda Purfipa refers to Kiliraja Candradeva* along 
with the otlter great rulers of ancient India named Mucukunda 
(rajarsi), Sagara, Vasufei}a, KakuUtha and Aila who had set up 
their Lifigas.* Though the name of the dynasty of Candradeva 
is not mentioned here, yet the epithet Kfifirl^a added to Candra¬ 
deva leaves no doubt about his identification with the great 
Glha^avila ruler of the same name. 

mandapXla 

According to the Bhavifya Purina Candradeva was succeeded 
by his son named N'andapila,* who is to be identified with 
Madanapila or Madai acandra of the inscriptions. 

The age of Mand spila witnessed the rising tides of Muslim 

1. Bauaras Copper Pla c Grant of Govindacandra, 11. 2-3, 

2 ! Skanda, VI. 106. 6(.i). 

3. Ibid., VI. 106. 5-6. 

4. Bhavifya P., Pratisa ga, IV. 3. 63 : 

f«r *5?^ va? tPr Prg: ii 

a> RRgat Rtwrat 11 

cf. T.H.K., p. 305 a id Note 5, Sometimes called Madanadeva 
(Ind. Ant., XVni, pp. 12, 14) or Madanacandra (Ep. Ind., 
IX, pp. 324, 327, V. 15). 
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invRiions which were prelude to the coming dcluge-thc Turkish* 

conquest of IndiR. , 

The reign of MandapiU (or Madanacandra) was the begmn- 
Ing of the era of •bhayinaka Mlcccha-r^ya’ when Ac Turlush 
arms pen^tntted the heart of Aryivarta and the GahadaviU 
ruler submitted to pay taxes to the Turkish ruler. The *y**°*^“ 
Ac Gahadavala dynasty from Mandapala to Jaicandra described 
in Ac Bhavifya Purlija, is a little confused m its de‘a*l*- 

There are no references to Govindacandra and Vijayapala 
(or Vijayacandra), son and successor of Govindacandra m Ae 
Bhavifya Pura^na. 


JAYACANDRA 

Like the Banaras Copper Plate Inscription of Govindacandra 
Ac Bhavifya Purina also tells us Aat after the death of Bhoja 
(same as Bhoja I of the Pratihira dynasty) Acre was no power 
strong enough to give protecUon to the country. There were 
many rulers (bahu-bhupavaii bhamis)*. It was Ais age of decline 
during which Jayacandra had to rule over Antaxvedi wiA Kanya- 
kubja as his capital*. 

According to the Bhavifya Purina Jayacandra was Ac son 
of Dcvapala Arough hU wife CanAaklnti, eldest daughter of 
Anahgapala*. We arc told Aat Vijayacandra was succeeded by 
his son Jayacandra whose mother was queen Candraickhj accord¬ 
ing to Ac RambhitnaSjarl"*. Candrakinti of the Bhavifya P. 
and Candralekhi of RambhiTnaKjar\ arc identical. SimiUriy, 
DevapiU of the Bhavifya P. and Vijayacandra appear to be 
identical names of the father of Jayacandra, 

On Ae oAcr hand, from the Jain work Prabandhakosa we 
learn that JayanUcandra (same as Jayacandra) was Ac son of 

1. Sarnath Inscription of Kumaradevi, 1. 18. 

2. Bhavisya Purii}a, Pratisarga, III. 4. l-2(i) 

3 . Ibid.. UI. 4.4(ii) : 

4. Ibid., III. 5. 1-6 

5. THK., p. 320. 
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GovindAcandni, king of Ki^i, who gave up hi* life according lo 
the yogic way of Prina-tyaga. After the death of Govindacandra, 
he wai »ucceedcd by Jayacandra.* 

The entire account of the achievement* of Vijayacandra pven 
by Dr. Tripathi U based on PflhvlrajB-Ri*o, and it acein* to be 
doubtful. 

The last inscription of Govindacandra was dated in V.S. 
1211/1154 A.D. and the first inscription of bis aon and luecctsor 

Vijayacandra. in V.S. 1224/1168 A.D.Vijayacandra’* reign 

began cl 155 A.D. He may have ruled for about fifteen years. 

So far four inscription*, dated during Vijayacandra’* reign have 
been discovered. Of thoe, one was by a private individual and 

another by.feudatory of Vijayacandra ; the other two iiMcrip- 

tiona were iraued in the name of the king but the grant* embtxlicd 
therein were actually made by MaliSrajaputra Yuvarjja 
Jayncandradeva. No inscription, recording the gTant by the king 
himself, ha* been found. It is to be noted that these two official 
in»cription* are dated in the last two year* of Vijayacandra’* 
reign and the two unofficial inscriptions also arc dated in hi* last 
year. Thu* there U a period of thirteen years intervening bet¬ 
ween the date of the first inscription of this reign. The abaertce 
of any Gihadavala record relating to the period between 1154 
A.D. and 1168 A.D. is rather unusual for the dynasty...and may 
indicate the poasibility of an internal feud. It ha* already been 
noticed that YuvarSja Xsphotacandradeva and Mahgr^aputra 
Rajyapiladeva, two of the sons of Govindacandra, issued land- 
grants, one after another during the reign of their father, whose 
successor, however, was a third son Vijayacandra. This may 
point to fratri cidal struggle.”* __ 

1 . Prabandhakoiia, XI, Harsakaviprabandha 64 (p. 54) ; - 

5ff 'fni rmr t‘ 

I 

pRTT tiW JTTO \ 

IbitL, XX, 106, p. 88 : 

2. H. G. a, pp. 90-91. 
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Thu cruu in the hutory of the Giha^Evila*, whether it was 
due to fratricidal feud or due to Muslim invasions, clearly rcHects 
upon the personality of Vijayacandra as a nonentUy, as is evident 

from the observations of the Jain writer who omits the name of 

Vijayacandra and makes Jayacandra son and successor of 
Govindacandra. 

As pointed out above Vijayacandra is the same as Devapila 
of the Bhavisya Purina which mentions him as the father of 

Jayacandra. _ 

But according to the Bbavlfya Purina Devapala of Ri?tra- 

pilinvaya (same as Rathor family) was the son of Mandapila or 
Madanapala. But we know that son of Madanapila was Govinda¬ 
candra. 

JayaCakdra—a oasat conqueror 

Jayacandra, the famous king of Kanyakubja-desa or Antar- 
vedi was a powerful ruler (Jayacandra iti khylto bihusali 
jitendriyah),* who conquered Gau^a-VaAga and Marudesa.* 
Haiiakavi'-prabandha of Rijafckhara abo leUs us that Jayanta- 
candra conquered the earth as far as 700 Yojanas, as a result of 
which he was known as the ‘king of 700 yojanas* of land' (sapta- 
Jatayojanabhfrnitho Jayantacandro),* He is also mentioned to 
have besieged and conquered the capiul of Gau^a named Laksa- 
qivart ruled by Ijik*anasena (same as Laksamanasena of the 
Sena dynasty).* Thus undoubtedly Jayacandra was a powerful 
a great conqueror and patron of poets like Harsa author of 
Naisadhiya Mahakivya.* 

Jayacandra—PrxhvIrXja Struoole 

The presence of two strong rulers vix, Jayacandra and Prthvi- 
rija led to disunity and dissetuion among the two great rulers of 

1. Bhavifya P., Pratisarga III, 5. 6(i) 

2. Ibid,, III. 5. 7. 

S. Prabandhakofa, XI, HaT^akaviprabandha, p. 64 : 
cf. T.H.K., p. 322, note 3 

4. Prabandhako<a, XXIV, Vastupila-prabandha, 142, p. 117 

5. Ibid., XX, pp. 88-90 

6. Ibid., XI, p. 35 
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AryadeSa. Anangapala, king of Indraprastha, had two daughters 
named Candrakanti and Klrtimjlini who were married reipcc- 
tively to Dcvapala of Kinyakubja and Somcivara, the Cahamina 
ruler of Ajmer.* 

Somesvara and KirtimlUnl begot three sons vb., Dhundhu- 
kara, K.r»nakum£raka, and PrihivirSja. Anahgapgla is suted to 
have abdicated in favour of his grandsons. He gave Indraprastha 
to Prthiviraja ; Dhundhukara got Mathura and Krsiiakumiraka 
got the possession of Ajmer.* Whatever may be the truth in 
these sutements, but the poasession of Dehali (or Indraprastha) 
created the seeds of hostility* among the two great rulers that led 
to the fall of the Ray puts.* 

SAisvoorrX-SvAYAivARA 

The Bhavisya Purai}a gives a detailed account of the svayam- 
vara of Saifayogita, daughter of Jayacandra at Kinyakubjapura 
where Prthivirgja was not invited (Bhavisya P., Pratisarga, III. 
Chap. 6). The fight which took place between the forces of 
these two defenders of S.ryadefa further antagonised Jayacandra 
and Pfthivirija- Their conflict on the eve of the Muslim conquest 
of India hastened the collapse of Hindu power which led to the 
foundation of ‘bhayinaka rljya’ or the rule of terror. VastupSla- 
prabandha tells us : 

1. Bhavifya P., Pratisarga III. 5. 1-4 

2. Ibid., Ill. 5. 10-12 

S. Ibid,, III. 5. 17-19, 28-M 

4. Ibid., III. 5. 36-38 ; _ 

jTTfTT epiWN a t 

ii 

I ii 

diri TTS5^ticI i 

t^tf arm ii 

cf. H.G.D., pp. 106—107. 

5. Prabandha Kosa, XXIV, 142, p. 117. 
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TURKISH CONQUEST OF INDIA 
AND ITS CAUSES 

The rbe of Islam in Arabia had far-reaching influence on the 
history of the neighbouring countries. India and Arabia had clooe 
commercial and cultural contacts even before this event, ^hc 
convcision of Arabs.and their religious spirit being now thoro¬ 

ughly aroused, every feeling of their enthusiastic nature was 
turned into that one channel, to conquer in the cause of God, or 
to die in asserting his unity and greatiicss, was the longing wish of 
every Mussulman ; the love of power or spoil, the thirst of glory, 
and even the hopes of Paradise, only contributed to swell the tide 
of this absorbing passion***. Elphinstone furtlier adds : "The cir¬ 
cumstances, both political and religious, of the neighbouring 
countries were such as to encourage the warmest hopes of these 
fanatical adventuren*'*. 

The western sea-coast near Thlna (Maharashtra) was inva¬ 
ded about 636 A. D*. (A H. 13 or 16), when PulakeSin II, the 
Chalukyan emperor was ruling over Deccan. But the invaders 
failed to get a foothold there. Again, the two successivec discom¬ 
fitures of the Muslim arms on the north-western gates of Sindh 
did not deter or dissuage the invaders who under the youthful 
vigour of Mohammad-bin-Qasim succeeded in the conquest of 
Sindh. 

This collapse of the Indian powers is ascribed to the 'unpa¬ 
triotic character of the Duddhistt'*. Thus the apathy' of the ruler 
and the ruled ruined the country. 


1. Eli>hinstonc : History of India, p. 295. 

2. Ibid. p. 295. 

3. Ibid. p. 299, F. N. 20 vide Sir H. Elliot—Arabs in Sind. 

4. Classical Age, p. 175. 

5. fiharata Aur Araba Sambandha, p. 47. 
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‘*The Mahometan writers assert that Casim had begun to plan 
march to Canouj (Kanauj) on the Ganges, and an almost con* 
temporary Itisiorian states that he had reached a place that seems 

to mean Oudipur (Udaipur)'.F.lphinstone thinks that “It 

is inconceivable that he sliould have projected such an expedition 

.“* But we have the unim(>t'nrhai>lc evidence of ioKripiions 

that the army of the Tajikas (Arabs) desired to enter Dakshiisa* 
patha (South India), after destroying ike countries of Saindhava 
(Sindh). Kacchella (Cutch), SaurSstra, Cavotaka (Capas), 
Maurya (Moris of Aj mcr) and Gurjara*, But they were badly 
defeated by Pulakeiin>Avanijan&sraya*. Naga Bha^ta I destroyed 
the armies of the MIcccha King*, who was none else than the 
Arab invader or the Tajika governor of Siirdh mentioned above. 
Naga Bhatfa II is also stated to have conquered Sindh* ruled by 
Turuska’; and again we arc told that Rama (Raroabhadra) 
destroyed the armlet of violent, terrible and merciless people 
devoted to sinful acts, and thus he provctl to be the defender of 
the faith (trata dharmasya)*. Bhoja, the greatest foe of the 


1. Elp: H. I., p. 303 vide ‘Tarikh’Hind-o»Sind’, 

2. Ibid., p. 303. 

3. C. I. I.. Vol. IV, p. 138. 

4. Ibid., p. 136. 

5. H.M.H.I., Vol. II. p. 3(H 
Gwalior Prajasti of Bhoja, verse 4 : 


6 . Ibid., Verse 8 : 

•rrw: ftw i 


7. Ibid., Verse 11 : fhfJlftl... 

8. Ibid., Verse 12 : tpt Him.-.SWtlJrra^J^tr^rTO^^PT I 

Htnn — 
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\f1ecchas, al»o taught a good Icason with his weapons, to the 
Asuras*^. Thus wc see that there was a continuous, unln^rupted, 
stiff, as well as successful, resistance to the annics of the Tajikas, 
Turuskas and Mlecchas. The terror of Arab conquest stirred the 
country and hence, the forces of national integration overpowered 
those of disruption and disintegration. However, it was due to 
the political consciousness and love of the country (svadetaraga)* 
with devotion to Dharma, that the world-conquerors failed and 
the conquest of Sindh proved to be a mere episode in the history 
of India. 

Now came the turn of Kabul and Kafmtra to face the Tur¬ 
kish avalanche, but Kismirian politics, with the treachery of 
ministers and feudatories, caused havoc. Some of the women, 
who entered the palaces, must have belonged to the neighbouring 
tribes of Khasas and Daradas, converted to Islam. Rajatarhginis 
of Kalhaqa, Jonarija and Srivara Paii^ita etc. assert that the 
political anarchy, along with 'bhiksu-viplava* went a great way 
in the fall of the frontiers. Silii rulers did fight with utmost 
valour, but despite all their sacrifices and combinations and con¬ 
federations, they failed in their struggle against the Muslims. The 
great writers of K Jimira did their best to arouse the spirit of 
patriotisni and unity in the minds of people, but in vain. The 
clouds of terror and tyranny gathered so dense that it appeared, 
verily, a dark night of distress (rsjani parabhavam)*. The north¬ 
western India was then occupied by the Ghazanavides and Gboris. 
Bhiratefvara Pythyiraja Cauhin (III), who had taken a vow to 
destroy the Mlecchas, failed, due to the short-sightedness of his 
minister, who checked the ChahatnSna current of vigour from 
joining the Chiluk)'Bn channel, against the ‘lobbindha’ Ghori 
His failure led to the foundation of Muslim rule in India. The 
revolts and resistance continued, but the collapse of Ancient India 
was complete. 

1. Ibid, verse 23 : 

ir: ii 

2. SK. P.; III. ii. 76.47 ; K. S. S., LVII. 189. 

3. Pfthiviraja Vijaya, II. 17. 
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Dr. R. G. Majumdar, the distiaguishcd hiatorian, dncusied 
the Turkish conquest of India^. He says:— “The astounding 
rapidity of the Turkish conquest constitutes an important problem 
for the students of Indian history. It h puziling, nay almost 
baffling, to explain the almost complete collapse of northern India, 
within an incredibly short time, before the onslaught of invaders 
whose power and resources were hardly equal to those of some of 

the bigger states.It is natural that men should seek to solve 

the mystery and And out the real causes that lay behind the great 
political catastrophe, that overwhelmed India. History would be 
meaningless if facts of such outstanding importance canndt be 
viewed in their proper perspective against a proper background. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that various speculations have been 
made and diverse solutions offered to the problem.“* 

The problem has been discussed by R. C. Dutta, R. C. 
Majumdar, K. M. Panikkar, A.L. Srivastava, Dasharatha Sharma 
and others. R. C. Majumdar and U. N, Ghoihal have removed 
much of the mist and haze that gathered round the fall of the 
Hindu power. But, so far, no attempt has been made to examine 
the problem in the light of information gleaned from indigenous 
literature—the original sources. 

The Skanda Puriqa seems to be the most important source, 
as it discusses, or aims to discuss, the problem with the seriousness 
of a modern Parliament. The sages, assembled in a sabhS were 
very keen to find out ll e causes that led to the occupation of the 
country by the Mleccha: *. 

Though WT do not t ad an answer to it at this place, yet the 
Skanda evinces a great i, tercst into the enquiry of the causes that 
led to the foundation of vluslim rule in India. It asserts that the 
internecine warfare amoi 5 the Kfairiya rulers* of the age proved 
to be the main factor wd ch led to the collapse of Hindu power. 

There were many causes responsible for the intemeeine 

1. Majumdar, R. C. ; Siruggle For Empire, p. 125. 

2. Sk.,iV. iii. 5. 14. 

3. Ibid., VII. iii. II. 22 : 
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w*jr(»re, vi*. . 

(i) Kfitm dhanna—K?Jitriya’» principal duty was to fight 
and they stuck to it^. 

(ii) They also fought for political supremacy (rajyarthe)*. 

, The Rftjput rulers inspired by the Ksitraclharroa aspired for 
political supremacy, and this ideal of ‘digvyaya’ went a great way 
in causing perpetual wars among the Hindu rulers of early 
niedieval India.’ 

It is true that they realised the importance of one sole 
monarch as the ruler of the entire country (Sarvabhaumo mahl- 
psti^i)*. The ideal of ‘Sirvabhauma rljya was an old one, which 
inspired the Ksatriya rulers to strive for the atuininent of the 
status of a sovereign (cakravarti)*. The political thinkers of the 
age also asserted that a sirvabhauma ruler controls the entire 
country*, and thereby directs the destiny of the people to fulfil 
their aspirations. Thus, the aspirations of the Ksatriya rulers for 
the attsunmcni of'Cakravarti-pada* also resulted in perpetual 
warfare from the very dawn of our history. We hold that “the 
old imperial ideal was still such a living force as to prompt the 
leading Indian rulers frequently to make a bold bid for empire in 
the traditional fashion. The political history of tlie period, accor¬ 
dingly, Is one of almost unceasing struggle between a few powerful 

jtates for supremacy”*.Mafijujri hlula Kalpa, a Buddhist text 

of mediaeval times, also asserts the warring nature of Hindu 
monarchy*. 

1. Sk., III. iU. 17.11; irer i 

Ibid., V. iii. 53. 5 ; trci i 

enwOT vrR?r: ii 

2. Ibid., III. 1. 31. 4 : anlT I 

3. Ibid.,V. 1. 35.6. 

4. Ibid., II. ii. 40. 22. 

5. Ibid.. II. ii. 44, 35. 

6. St., Ind. Hist., p. 508. 

7. M. M. K., p. 275 : ^ I 
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III. Feudalism. 

*'The real weakness of the Indian administration lay in the 
influence of the great feudatory fainiHes whose power and arobU 
tion constituted a perpetual threat to the stability of the central 
government’*^. Feudalism had always been a threat to monarchy 
both in India and outside. European annals also portray it at a 
gigantic monster waiting in ambush for the decline of the central 
power. The political system of the early Medieval India was 
marked by the development of two main ideas, and these are 
clearly noticed in the Skanda Purina. The first was the feudal 
idea which pervaded the whole political firmament of the age 
under review. The other was the conception of ImperisUism. 

Samanta played an important part in the court and kingdom, 
along with the other state functionaries, via., Amitya, etc*. The 
kingdoms were divided into provinces called desas', nr mai}dalai*, 
ruled by Mii>^.tHkas*, who styled themselves‘Ritas’. They were 
also known as governors (gopta), or Dap^an&yaka* (military 
governor). These Mandalesvaras were also helped in their admi¬ 
nistration by the ministers, for a king summoned to court 
mandalesvaras along with their ministers (slmatyin maij^alc- 
Svjuiin)’ 

These feudatories were tributory kings (karadikrta-pirthivih) 
who would not pay even their tributes without fighting*. Thus 
they could be kept under control only through the force of arms. 
They were alwayy on the look-out for the weaknesses of the central 
authority. The decline of the PratUi&ras was hastened by the rise 
of Candcllas and other feudal powers. 

1. St. In Ind. Hbt., p. 510. ^ 

2. Sk., Il.ii. II. 77. 

3. S. Ins., p. 301 (Junagarh Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupu). 

4. Sk., III. ii. 33. 38. 

5. Ibid., III. U. 31. 52; III. ii. 33. 38; V. iii. 53. 9; VI. 271. 451. 

6. Ibid., rV. i. 32. 64. 

7. Ibid., IV. ii. 58.4. ^ 

8. Ibid., VI. 48. 43 : tTIT «nM; I 

PrtT ftsPi 5 T tral fWl i * 
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The SluindR PuriijA mentions several instances of feudal lords 
trying to assert their independence. In one case a Simanta 
usurped his empire^. Similarly taking advantage of the weak king 
dt^rtved of treasury* his capital was besieged by the^ hostile kings, 
who thought it the roost opportune time for the conquest of his 
kingdom. They defeated him*. There is another story which 
tells us that when king Satyartha of Vndarbha was engaged in 
Siva-worshipinatcmpleofthe capital, he heard a great noise in 
the city. He left the temple and went out for the security of the 
capittl. In the meanwhile his valorous minister had brought the 
enemy, who had invaded the capital, in chains. The king ordered 
the hostile feudatory to be beheaded*. Thus, we see that there 
were different forces which induced the ambitious feudatories to 
gel rid of the Imperial control. Particularly when a minor king 
came to govern the destiny of the country and people, there b^an 
E harvest of upheavals for ‘rijyR-viplava**. The history of Mula- 
II Chjlukya furnishes an interesting example, for we find 
that the feudatories and hostile relations, uking advanUge of the 
minority of the ruler, created troubles in his kingdom. Paramit^ 
too, attacked the kingdom when Mohammad Ghori was planning 
an invasion of the Chalukyan dominion. Again the number of 
these subordinate rulers was also large* and consequently unmana¬ 
geable.. 

IV. PouTicAL Rituals. 

We also learn from the Skanda Puraqa that the performance of 

1. Sk- VII. i. 166, 26, sfnfw ^ I 

2. Ibid., II. vii. 15. 7-8 ; *nWT II 

g ?r*nr ii 

srnrr^: ii 

1^53^ ff 1J7...II 

3. Ibid., III. iii. 6. 63-66. 

4. Ibid., VI. 46. 9. 

5. Sk., V. ii. 22. 6 : jpil 

Ibid. VII. iv. 10. 5*; ar^ trawigw criPfin; II 
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such political rituab as 'RaJasdyaj ‘ASvajnedlia and Vajspcya, 
which were in vo^e from the earliest times of our political evolu¬ 
tion, also caused wars of aggrandisement. The great epic war 
ensued from the jealousy of Duryodhana who envied the imperial 
status of Yudbi^thira. Moreover, Rajasuya or Asvamedha 
presupposed ‘World-conquest’ (digvijaya). The very idea of war 
shook the spirit of the pacilist Yudhisthira who was inspired by 
his advisers like Krsq.-t, Bhima and Aijuna to strive for the attain¬ 
ment of the imperial status^. Skanda refers to an instance when 
a ruler who aspired to perform RajasQya was dissuaded by hn 
ministers and allies to drop the idea*, as the performance of the 
YajSa depended on the help of the tributory kings*. The endre 
enterprise entailed fighting, hence the well-wishers asked the king 
to desist from stich a policy* which was, as is now apparent, 
suicidal to the king and the country alike, 

"The Rato alleges that after die conclusion of his conquests 
Jayacandra prepared to celebrate the Rajasuya Yajna as a 
mark of universal inouarchy, which was to culminate in the 
Svayaihvara of Saihyogit^, Invitations were sent to all the 
princes to attend the ceremony, but PrUiivirija Gauhana and 
Samarasidsha of Mewar refused to come. Jayacandra caused 
effigies of them to be made of gold, and in order to humiliate 
them placed these representaions in a position (hat indicated low 
rank. Prthivtrlja took the insult to heart; he suddenly attacked 
Kanauj and carried away the not-unwilling (H-incets. Canda 
holds that this friction between Jayacandra and Pfthivlrija was 
the cause that led to Sihabuddin Ghori’s invasion resulting in the 
fall of both’**. Skanda’s statements recorded above tend to 


1. Mbh., Sabha P., Chaps., XIV, XV, XVI. 

2. SL, VI. 48. 42 : 

fWOTfrr m nf 55««r«n ii 

3. Ibid., VI. 48. 4S(i). 

4. Ibid. VI. 48. 44 : {yat trf % 4TTaf*<r II 

5. Tripathi, Hislory of Kanauj, pp. 325-326. 
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support indirectly the account of Paso with emphasis on the 
defects of such political rituals. 

Skanda fully supporu Canda when it asserts that truly r^jya 
(yuktametat yadastnaltarii raj yam) has been occupied by the 
asuras {grihyel cisuraih)* because of our vicious conduct 
(durjehirin), suicidal wan (Jtmadroha paiiyanln), and stupi- 
dity (maudhyam)*. Skanda asserts that our collapse came because 
of our animal passion (pafubuddhi)* and so stupehed and agitat¬ 
ed by the amorous nature (vibhratnitl mu^ha) they came to 
svayamvara (samayatiih svayainvaram)*. 

Dr. Dasharath Sharma aiserU, "We, of course, have every 

right to examine the truth of an old tradition.There is nothing 

illogical or irrational about it. Nor does it go against any known 
historical facts*'*. Moreover, we know that the performance of 
Afvatnedha depended solely on the conquest of the four quartets. 
Hence the contemporary thinkers did not approve it, because it 
was a cause of ‘anyonya vaira*, ‘kalaha* and ‘invada**. 

V. Narrow outloor 

It is evident that there were many states in the country 
fighting among themselves^. This plurality of states created a 
narrow outlook in the minds of the rulers who consequently over¬ 
looked their main reaponsibility—the defence of dhari and 
dharma. It was further aggravated by a large number of reli¬ 
gious sects, none of which rose equal to the occasion by consolidat- 


1. Sk., I. ii. 25. 117. 

2. Ibid., I. ii. 25. 116. 

3. Ibid., I. ii. 25. 118 : fTOT if^wrPR: fV ftrtiftnr It 

8ist ft srt ff TO II 

4. Ibid., I. ii. 25. 120. 

5. Early Chauhina Dynasties (Delhi, 1959), p. 99. 

6. Sk., I. U. 29. 206, 207. 

7. Ibid., VII. iii. 10. 22(i) : to II 
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ing and stabilising the country, so weak and divided*. 

This political caUstrophe (iHjya-viplava)* caused by ‘kalaha^ 
led to the weakening of the country*. It was largely due to the 
inherent weakness of the political system then in vogue in the 
country. The well-being of a country and its people depended 
upon the conduct of a ruler*. The political thinkers of that age 
were themselves not unaware of the coming deluge. It became 
apparent that the MIecchas could not be checked by the Hindu 
powers (mkccliislBsyividhcyi^ca)*. It was fch, that it was very 
difficult to overpower the MIcccha (dumiv2ryo) because of our 
carelcssncsa (aceianah)*. The imminent advent of the Muslim 
rule was prophesied*. This was an alarm bell. Thus .SVanrtii i 
shows that the country did not lack political consciousness. 

Skanda Purii>a, further, tells us that in the country, then full 
of MIecchas, LuinpSdhJpa, the ruler of Lumpa (Lampaka or 
Lamghana), equal to Mahendra in valour, had become the king*. 
He had, in his army, thousands of MIecchas, Tusaras (Tukharas, 
the Tocharians), Barbaras or Daiadas (the wild people of 

1. Sk., II. u. 47. 6 : I 

snw 5nt: ii 

Buddhist apathy for Brihmana ruler of Sind led to the con¬ 
quest of that country by the Arabs. Hence Kumirila launched 
a violent attack on Buddhism. But Sankara synthesised it with 
the other shades of Hindu thought. 

2. Ibid., VI. 46. 9. 

3. Ibid. III. i. 31. 10. 

4. Ibid., VI. 46. 9 ; 

TTWT ft'fTwtnrnr ii 

5. Ibid., V. ii. 23. 2 : II 

6. Ibid,, V. iiU 97. 22 : srarrfW WOTH^rtROT ^ *r«nni II 

7. Ibid., V. iii. 28. 69 ; II 

8. Ibid., VII. iv. 4. 46 ; q || 

9. Ibid., V. ii. 41. 2; ^ r?n«*r*iTThif anrrfhftr; I 

?j'Trfe<r ^r<i fiir?T> ii 
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Dardbtan), Lumpai (the iiihabiuntt of Lampakft-Lwnghana) 
PahUvaa (Pahlavas, Peniani-PiradM), and Svaganas, (Sogde- 
niana), etc, Thotjgh Lumpadhfpa’s identity b concealed In the 
mythological lore, yet vre can surmiie that he repreaontt either 
Mahmud of Gharni or Mohammad of Ghor, both of whom were 
the 'lord* of the region’ around Lamghan inhabited by the martial 
tribes mentioned above. “The Sultani-Ghiri (Mohammad Ghori) 
was the Haider of the time and a lecond Rustam according to 
Tabkatc-Nasiri’’*. Thus he seems to be identical with LumpShipa 
^Icd *Mahendra-sama-vikramalj’. 

Skanda Puriqa gives us a reliable account of the Turkish 
conquest of India. The Hindu powers Lad collapsed, but they 
were not reconciled to alien domination and an era of prolonged 
resistance commences. It shows the spirit of patriotism (svadefa- 
rlga}' i. e. the love of one’s own country. The Kathisariiasgigara 
ancrU that one’s native land is exceedingly dear to living beings, 
even though it may be an inferior place*. 

The love of the country made it imperative to our thinkers to 
discuss the national problem. Skanda Puraqa asserts that ‘the 
wise pet^lc should deliberate upon the problem, for it leads to 
knowledge which brings about deliverance*. It is for this reason 
that ‘prajni’ and Sidyama’ or ‘upRya’, were acknowledged as the 


1. Sk., V. iL 41. 2 ; to: H 11 

5^tt: wix-. (5Tt;) Tffl; ti 

2. Ray, Dynastic History of N. I., Vol. II. p. 1088. 

3. Sk., IV. ii. 76. 47. 

4. K.S.S., LII. 189 : srrfsnrr fg fsTFaitfh qnffltTf II 

5. Sk., I. i. 9. 44: 5^ ftrrft’fm i 

1114 JTPtTnflwl ttPiMifa ii 

Here vimarsa, jliina and moksa should not be interpreted in 
the sense of religious bliss. Indra lost bis kingdom to Indra- 
sena who conquered him by force of arms. It is thus in this 
context that Moksa or deliverance indicates the recovery of 
kingdom and freedom from political bondage, so lost by Indra, 
the king of the Suras (gods). 
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mott important and cfToctive weapons which could bring freedom 
to the country. Wilh this faith, Skanda Purau dltcuaset at to 
how this sacred country had been occupied by the Muslims. This 
question was discussed in an assembly of sages presided over by 
Markan^eya’. The Purina asserts that the internecine waufare, 
caused by the difTcrent forces mentioned above, proved to be the 
greatest defect in the political system of the country and for which 
it bad to pay dearly. It further asserts that the disputes among 
the Ksatriyas were definitely unprofitable (vigraho hi nirarthaka^)* 
and reminds them of ancient times when all the Ksatriyas, afier 
having elected one sole monarch, enjoyed the blessings of the earth 
by faithfully following his directions with devotion aud duty*. 
Thus Skanda Puraqa evinces the existence of political conKioui- 
ncis and patriotism which gave stimulus to the foundation of a 
strong and a united state in the country. This measure alone 
cauld have saved the country from the collapse. We know that 
the confederacies were formed, but the chief leader of the union 
was not obeyed and respected by the confederating uniu with 
loyalty and devotion. 

Thus, it is evident that mutual quarrels and Jealousy were the 
main factors which brought about the collapse of Indian powers 
(vairam desopaghatakam)*; but women (niri caritra viplava)* 
or lust (kamaraga)* and bad policy and counsel (durmantra)* 
also contributed to it. Political thinkers of the age, like faithful 
ristra-vaidyas, diagnosed the body-politic and suggested various 
remedies for the recovery of the nation. The lirst and the foremost 


1. Sk.. V. lii. 5. 14 : Tif II 

ffPT II 

2. Ibid., I. i. 9. 42, 

3. Ibid., VI. 24. 24 : AfttuTU^fT ll 

fHwn: n 

4. R. T.; VII. 401. 

5. Ibid., VII. 425 to 430, 1145, 1146. 

6. Ibid., VIII. 3018. 

7. Ibid., VIII. 2067. 
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desideratum was. as sUted above, the political unity among the 


Ksatriya rulers. 

These tliinkcrs» also suggested vital changes in domestic and 
foreign policies. They advised the authorities to rule over their 
people with self-control, without causing harassment and persecu¬ 
tion to them through taxation or punishment*. Special stress was. 
laid on the policy of liberalism and toleration; but the enemies 
were to be dealt with a strong iron hand. They were to be coni- 
pletdy destroyed without showing any leniency or mercy to them . 
It is true that no ouc can rest in peace in the face of powmful 
hostile powers. If he is so negligent towards them, his fate is 
doomed*. Bharatcivaia Prthiviraja HI, himself, stands charged 


with this negligence : 

#fx"rt Jir« firesw i 

He who rests confident after having made a rcconciUation 
with hii enemy, is sure to fall one day like a man who sleep, on a 
tree-top. Prthiviraja Ill did the same thing alter making ueaty 

„id. M<,l»inn.«l Gko.i. Hcoccl.i.f.llw.. Ho foil 

corliol lh« end ot the Hindu .oveteignty «nd duo began an era 
of leteor ea».ed by the MIeecha. (tnlccdia-rtjye bhayanake) . 


Skanda Pnri,a give. n. a lb. of 36 do.le. of kinp ■» Bi'” >» 
the Malabbirata but with a great change dictated by tbe 

eaigencie. and nmencic. of •B'' J"*'* 

VII. iv. 17. 80 to 94; Mahabhirata, Slnti Parva, Chap. , 

Gita Presss Edn.). 


2. Sk., VII. iv. 17. 8j to 92. _^ 

3. Sk., VII. iv. 17. 93, 94 ; ^ I 

firfW II 

q# TPwi PtT Jir? ^ II 

4. Sisupilttvadha, H. 42 : fsnm #T H I 


5. Garu4» P.,I. 114. 48. 

6. Bhavifya P-, Pratisarga IV. 3. 79. 
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